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Foreword 


‘Taz EDITORIAL COMMITTEE Of the National Conference 
of Social Work recommended that the Conference publish a single 
volume of manuscripts on segregation, desegregation, and integra- 
tion from papers presented at the 1955 Annual Forum. The Con- 
ference is pleased that it was able to carry out the recommendation. 

The publication activities of the Conference have increased sub- 
stantially in the last few years. In 1955 there will be four volumes 
under the auspices of the Conference: Columbia University Press 
will publish Social Welfare Forum, 1955 (the official proceedings), 
Group Work and Community Organization, 1955, and this vol- 
ume; the Family Service Association of America will publish Case- 
work Papers, 1955. 

The Program Committee of the Conference considered the focus 
of segregation, desegregation, and integration in its broadest as- 
pects, and a number of meetings were held on this subject during 
the San Francisco Annual Forum. 

The Supreme Court decision concerning the illegality of segre- 
gation in our public schools has brought the need for community 
action sharply into being. True integration, however, will be 
achieved only when communities help all individuals and groups 
achieve happiness and social usefulness by instating or reinstating 
them in their communities. Baseless fears and hatreds stem from 
lack of knowledge, from different heritage, background, and ex- 
perience, from lack of respect for the dignity and value of all hu- 
man life. 

Processes of integration, therefore, apply not only to the inte- 
gration of Negro children into public schools of America, but to 
the process through which any group or individual must go if he 
is or has been separated from the core group in family or commu- 
nity. Migratory workers, the new Americans, and the physically 
handicapped person all feel separated and set apart in the com- 
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munity. The patient who returns from a long hospitalization for 
mental illness has been, in a sense, “segregated,” and on his return 
he needs help in a desegregation and integration process. The re- 
turning adult prisoner and the youthful delinquent present a simi- 
lar problem to the community and carry within themselves the 
self-consciousness, the guilt, the bitterness, and the hopelessness 
which characterize the segregated person who has in some measure 
created this problem for himself. Integration, rather than absorp- 
tion of the separated, represents a serious problem, both for the 
individual and his family and certainly for the community—made 
up as it is of individuals and families. Integration as a thoughtful, 
responsible, and steady process provides both an opportunity for 
difference to be respected and maintained and for belonging and 
contributing to the common good, and thereby produces a vital, 
vibrant democracy. 

It was within this frame of reference that the meetings in the 
San Francisco Annual Forum were organized and a selection made 
for this volume. It is the hope of the Editorial Committee that 
these papers will help to show the interrelationships of segregation, 
desegregation, and integration, and to emphasize the fact that these 
problems are not restricted to one minority group. 

The members of the 1955 Editorial Committee of the Confer- 
ence who took responsibility for selection of the manuscripts in- 
cluded in this volume are: Irving Weissman, New Orleans, chair- 
man; Lois Corke, New York; and Elinor Zaki, New York. Joe R. 
Hoffer (managing editor) and Eula Wyatt of the Conference staff 
served as ex officio members of the Committee. 

On behalf of the Conference I should like to express apprecia- 
tion to Mrs. Dorothy Swart of Columbia University Press for her 


editorial work. 
Joe R. HoFFEr 
Executive Secretary 
September 12, 1955 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Social Change, Social Relations, and 
Social Work 


by IRA DeA. REID 


In DRAFTING a preliminary outline for this lecture, I set 
up the following theoretical scheme: Social work feeds upon social 
science principles, drawing therefrom such sustenance as it needs 
for effecting desirable social changes in socially and technically 
approved ways. Much of the current discussion of changing ways 
and changing practices in democratic society seems to be based on 
one of two major assumptions: (a) where there is unity there are no 
differences; (b) where there are differences there must be divisive- 
ness and discriminations. How valid are such assumptions? Are 
there areas of social behavior in which neither assumption has 
validity? Given either of these assumptions, or assumptions of an 
intermediate character, upon what evidence must sound social and 
technical practice be based? Assuming that a widely heralded 
change in our society is expected because of a legislative act or a 
judicial decision, what may be predicted as to the nature of the 
new unity resulting therefrom? What factors might make for a 
new disunity? What assumptions underlie the establishment and 
acceptance of the new loyalties demanded by the new situations? 
In general, what is the significance of Lindeman’s proposition that 
perfectionism and democracy are incompatibles? 

Let us examine the sociocultural setting within which our prob- 
lem is placed. First, this American democracy may well be regarded 
as a quasi-mass society. Ideally defined, the mass society is one in 
which there are so many obstacles to communication that its mem- 
bers find it difficult to develop common solutions or evaluations for 
problems that confront them collectively. Consequently, there is a 
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loss of common values. The members of the mass society have no 
fixed positions, but are mobile in status and obligation in relation 
to each other. Of course, no actual society conforms to this ideal 
definition, but there have been historical forces which have pushed 
our own society in this direction. Contemporary mass society is a 
product of the commercial and industrial revolutions that began 
in the fifteenth century and reached their climax in the nineteenth 
century. To point out the problems and undesirable consequences 
of modern society does not imply that the previous era was more 
socially and psychologically healthy. The prevalence of poverty and 
disease, ignorance and superstition, the lack of freedom and the 
barriers to social movement, would alone make the Middle Ages far 
less desirable than the twentieth century for most of our contem- 
poraries. But while the social changes solved some of these prob- 
lems, they also created others. 

At least three specific developments gave contemporary Western 
societies the character of a mass. One was the expansion of the 
community in which individuals interacted. The typical com- 
munity of the Middle Ages covered only a small area and contained 
no more people than one person could know and interact with on 
a face-to-face basis. Only a small proportion of people had contacts 
outside their community. After the Industrial Revolution, how- 
ever, a large proportion of the people moved to cities, and the in- 
vention of mass communication media (newspapers, books, movies, 
radio, television, etc.) put people into contact with each other over 
wide areas of the globe. These shifts segmentalized communication: 
contacts between most people became limited, and often were not 
even face-to-face. This enhanced the opportunity for false stereo- 
typing of people with whom there was only slight contact, and pre- 
vented anxieties toward strangers from being checked by full in- 
formation. 

The second development toward a mass society was the weaken- 
ing of values through which the individual interpreted the world 
around him. Under the medieval synthesis, the Catholic Church 
had a monopoly on thoughts and values—it provided most persons 
with “all the answers,” so to speak. Even relations with outgroups 
were more or less specified by Church tenets. With the religious 
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cleavage, the contact among persons of divergent backgrounds, 
and the rise of a skeptical science, the average individual was much 
more thrown back on his own resources in choosing the values, the 
operating ideas, to interpret the world and guide his own behavior. 
Because many people did not have the resources of knowledge and 
the emotional and intellectual hardihood to do this adequately, 
they sought other ready-made answers or explanations. Thus events 
and people were interpreted in terms of control by other mysterious 
forces which become personalized into “Jews,” “Communists,” 
“subversives, : 
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Negroes,” “Wall Street,” “Washington,” or even 
a vague “They.” The weakening of value systems introduced a 
basic problem in the mass society, that of seeking a strain of con- 
sistency between means and ends. 

A third development toward a mass society was involved in 
uprooting the individual from the land and forcing him to earn 
his livelihood in a competitive job market. The medieval serf 
existed on a pittance and was not a free man, but he could not be 
removed from the land which provided him a basic sustenance. The 
feudal lord might have a bare castle and be fairly restricted in the 
activities he might engage in or the distance he might travel, but 
he had a self-sustaining village to guarantee his support. The in- 
dustrial artisan had to work many years as an apprentice without 
pay, but his guild protected his occupation from competitors and 
assured him a market. Thus, nearly everyone had economic security 
within the limits set by nature, and even natural catastrophes were 
interpreted as “acts of God” which no one could challenge and 
for which no one should be blamed. Further, one’s social status 
was more or less fixed by heredity, and there was little competitive 
striving for prestige or wealth or even achievement. The Industrial 
Revolution and the free market system created a higher standard 
of living, but also a lower degree of economic security. They created 
more opportunities, but also more competitive striving for those 
opportunities. The worker, today, can suddenly lose his job and 
the businessman his business—because of a technological change, 
a business depression, or even the whim of a more powerful person 
—so that neither has a great deal of certainty about the future. 
Uncertainty and striving create anxieties. 
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Many of the frustrations of modern life are associated with its 
mass characteristics. The relatively rapid movements of the individ- 
ual, both in terms of the groups with which he is associated and in 
terms of his economic employment, create problems for him as well 
as satisfy his wants. The movements are not always voluntary, but 
are frequently the function of economic and political forces and 
of the rapid turnover of social groups when communication and 
interests are segmentalized. Even when the movements are volun- 
tary, it is seldom that only the desired goals are achieved unattended 
by some losses and disappointments. Among the losses resulting 
from almost any movement is a loss of friends and acquaintances, 
and consequently a further weakening in the possibilities for com- 
munication. Thus, rapid mevement, whether it be physical move- 
ment or simply a change in group affiliation, is bound to create 
frustration, and rapid movement is a characteristic of mass society. 

There are at least two ways in which a decrease in communica- 
tion is frustrating. First, there is the loss of affection and the de- 
crease in a sense of security in interpersonal relations. In a society 
in which group affiliations are generally rapidly changing—on the 
job, in neighborhood and voluntary associations, in race relations, 
even in the family through the absences of children or through di- 
vorce—the possibilities for the transmission of affection are re- 
duced. Second, there is less of an ability to handle new problems, 
and these arise at an increasing rate in a changing society. However, 
a more significant aspect of this breakdown in communication is 
that it seems to contribute to the displacement of hostility toward 
minority groups. When people are in regular communication with 
each other they are less likely to: pick each other for displacing 
hostility in any regular fashion. In modern mass society there are 
all sorts of estrangements and barriers to communication within 
the community, and any group can become a minority group 
chosen for the displacement of hostility. We may well ask which 
group will be next. One fact is clear from history: in a mass society, 
political leaders are partially able to divert criticism from them- 
selves by projecting their faults on a scapegoat. 

The general consideration to be gleaned from this presentation 
of an analysis of the mass society is its indication of variation and 
change, frustrations and insecurities, as aspects of its behavior. 
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Within this context we may see that the dynamics of a culture may 
reveal an effort to overcome these characteristics through program- 
ming and planning. Thus the racial “desegregation” and “integra- 
tion” of social institutions becomes a security-giving device for 
many people therein while serving as a threat to the security feel- 
ings of many others who have a feeling of proprietary claim to cer- 
tain areas of privilege and advantage. 

I doubt that we can make an adequate appraisal of what unites 
and divides us as a people without noting another singular charac- 
teristic of our society—its tendency to act in terms of the crisis 
issue of the moment. The happening that seems momentous, that 
touches deep sentiments, that seems to raise fundamental questions 
about social relations, and that awakens strong feelings of identi- 
fication with one’s racial, family, political, economic, or national 
group is the kind of event that makes for decisions in the public 
domain. This short-term crisis addiction, this emphasis on the big 
event, may have strategic momentary importance for the public 
arena where spokesmen appear as representatives and agents of 
vested groups. But it may not reveal the relative importance of the 
vast body of experiences faced by those who have borne the con- 
ditions now erupting. Thus, the immanence of war, recognized 
for years, becomes the big events of the Pearl Harbor attack; the 
inadequate education of one tenth of the nation’s children, a con- 
dition of eighty years’ standing, becomes the crisis of an awaited 
decision of the Supreme Court; the crisis long faced by capitalism 
becomes symbolized by a stock market crash which affected millions 
of persons who never had heard of that institution. The mass society 
learns of these earth-shaking events through legislative assemblies, 
conventions, the press, radio, or television. What takes place in 
those arenas is not a discussion or presentation, an elevation or 
reflection of the concerns of the ordinary run of concerns found 
in local groups. Rather, the reverse is true. The major influence 
in such presentation and discussion is exercised by individuals and 
groups who have the public ear, who have standing, prestige, au- 
thority, and power. The intellectual and social elite, public figures 
of prominence, and leaders of powerful organizations are the key 
figures in the formation of opinions about and procedures to ac- 
company the crisis at hand. 
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A brief recapitulation permits us to describe our society as one 
that has the characteristics of a mass society with its frustrations 
and anxieties, and that tends to act in terms of crisis situations in 
ways that may reveal derived rather than experiential definition 
of the situation from which the crisis or big event stems, this be- 
cause many who have the public ear have not trod that public’s 
road. 

But does this culture have any basic operative ideas, values, or 
principles that bind its people together? No matter what the race, 
religion, creed, wealth, prestige, or other status of its hundreds 
of million people these principles seem to be their basic unities, 
fundamental value orientations: 

1. We believe in the principle of ethical equality—that spirit- 
ually, essentially all of us are equal. 

2. We believe in the principle of an open-class society—that all 
people should have a choice to advance beyond the heritage of 
their birth, and to fall from that heritage if so minded. 

3. We believe in the principle of fair competition—the freedom 
of men to compete, to win, and to get hurt in their struggle for 
economic survival. 

4. We believe in the principle of checks and balances as a regu- 
lator of our social institutions—that democratic values can be ob- 
tained and maintained only if state, church, family, and “consent of 
the governed” operate with mutual accord, rights, and responsi- 
bilities. 

5. We believe in the principle of universal literacy—that all of 
us have a right to knowledge and to the use of its tools of expression. 

6. We believe in the principle of free communication—freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of expression, and free- 
dom to propose changes. 

7. We believe in the principle of differences—since all of us are 
ethically equal such differences as may appear among us are ac- 
cepted without collective prejudice. 

Though these are the ties that bind us they also reveal the areas 
of stress and strain and instability in our culture. I run the risk of 
oversimplifying the problem by saying that there seem to be three 
general reasons for our invalidity in this area: 
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1. Our principles are imperfectly imbedded in our practices. 

2. In many instances the conditions of living in the United States 
have so changed that the means for carrying out our convictions 
are no longer adequate. 

g. Our material inequalities and opportunities have exceeded 
bounds permitted by the ethics of our convictions. 

These reasons might be explored through another look at the 
previously mentioned seven ways of life: 

1. We believe in equality. We know that actually we are not a 
nation of equals in many respects. Sex, age, race, religion, and 
refugee status still carry their stigma. Yet we know little of the in- 
group anxieties that attend these inequalities. 

2. We believe in an open-class society. Yet we continue to deny 
access to certain areas of society’s operations by reason of law, 
custom, ritual, or status. Meanwhile, our society undergoes a com- 
plete transformation because of the “prestige drainage” that close 
contacts have made possible. 

3. We believe in fair competition. Yet we are constantly faced 
with the problem of how properly to show compassion for those 
who are “hurt” in the economic struggle. Social welfare has pro- 
vided some of the stop-gap answers in the past. 

4. We believe in checks and balances. Yet our society remains in 
a state of indefinite equilibrium, now balanced in favor of this 
interest, now in favor of that one. We know that the state cannot 
allow private parties to bargain or conspire away the advantage 
which the community has in access to human rights. In a world 
where the unknown crowds upon us, public policy can have no 
enduring ultimate. For its guidance we may have need to discover 
a more reasonable scheme of values than we now know. 

5. We believe in universal literacy. Yet among the tragedies of 
our time is the wastage of human resources resulting from basic 
and functional illiteracy found in our labor force and military 
manpower resources. 

6. We believe in free communication. Yet how difficult is this 
communication when so many of the nation’s subgroups speak 
neither the same language nor with the same tongue of experience. 
How difficult it becomes when specialist group after specialist group 
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develops its own quasi-technical terms to explain a simple phe- 
nomenon. How difficult becomes free communication when the 
exercise of such freedom may bring forth additional insecurities 
and frustrations. 

4. We believe in diversity and differences. Yet we continue to 
operate as if differences res natura, differences in the natural order 
of man’s equipment, differences of certain ages, sexes, races, differ- 
ences of regions, religions, and nationalities, automatically rele- 
gated their possessors to the caste of the untouchables. 

You and I, as individuals, see through this glass of social adjust- 
ment but darkly. Social workers are aware of the tragedy of man’s 
existence when he is called upon to choose between competing 
definitions of right and wrong in the same situation, when an in- 
dividual is called upon to fill incompatible roles; when one finds 
that he is debarred from achieving the goals which the culture has 
inculcated; when it is necessary for making a choice between com- 
petition and compassion in the struggle for survival. All of these 
are aspects of the problems of social relations that inhere in the 
social change we have experienced. 

These facts represent the general climate within which such a 
change as racial desegregation and integration are to take place. 
Though the Supreme Court’s decision gave a momentous high- 
light to the process, I think you and I should keep in mind that in 
view of the nature of our society and the principles upon which it 
is based, the process of desegregation has been going on in some 
form for many years. This decision outlawed some encrusted prac- 
tices and gave reason for us to believe that new problems lay 
ahead. What does this mean for the fieid of social work? I am 
certain that it means action to implement our values and our be- 
havior. It means self-action, behavior which springs from the dy- 
namic concerns of the individual. It means interaction, joint be- 
havior that results from the contacts one person has with another. 
It means, also, transaction, the actions of our professions, our or- 
ganizations, and our institutions upon other professions, organi- 
zations, and institutions in establishing revised systems of proce- 
dures and practices for dealing with the changes and the relations 
that are involved. It especially means that from the point of view of 
social work the Supreme Court has opened up for individual and 
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family welfare a whole new perspective for mental hygiene if the 
adjustments of individuals to the new order of integrated princi- 
ple and practice are to be made effective. 

This is not a new role for social work. Ever in its experience 
social work has provided social workers as “middlemen” in the 
welfare process. (“Middleman” is the generic term for the person 
who intervenes in the process of transferring goods from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer, or from the manufacturer to the ultimate 
consumer. In the Middle Ages he was customarily viewed as an 
interloper, an economic parasite who forced his way into the process 
in order to reap an unnecessary profit. Later, through their achieved 
specialization, middlemen began performing a function which per- 
mitted the transference of goods more efficiently and more cheaply. 
No longer were they regarded as “engrossers” and “forestallers” of 
the economic process. They were called upon to create new devices 
that would permit action within the public interest.) This, it 
seems, is the unique challenge of social change to social work, a 
unique, isolated, and lonely profession—the only one dedicated to 
effect salutary change in the most controversial areas of human 
existence, the only profession in which sentiment plays a formid- 
able role yet may block achievement in a significant way; the pro- 
fession that always pays for the unanticipated consequences of its 
behavior. Social work must approach these problems of self-action, 
interaction, and transaction with faith, reason, understanding, skill, 
and resoluteness. 

All of this seems to indicate that the implications of social change 
and social relations for social work are myriad. They bespeak a 
need for an increasing social concern: How do we build a good 
democratic society for the individual and the family with the ideals 
and the tools of contemporary social work? Our ideals require 
empirical counterparts. If these democratic ideals are soundly 
conceived and are within the general scope of the social work pro- 
fessions, it should be feasible to support such ideals with experi- 
mental ways of living which have been validated, at least in part, 
by science and in part by tested experience. The implications be- 
speak an evaluation of social work personnel to cope with democ- 
racy’s needs. Can we find men and women capable of providing us 
with ideas and programs designed to come to grips with these prob- 
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lems of change that we now call progress as well as with those 
problems we have not touched because they fill us with anxiety and 
confusion? Our concern is with the behavior content of society, a 
vast unexplored area. The problems in that area, along with their 
supporting values, seem to indicate that social work and social 
welfare as fields of applied social science inherit a significant task 
of diagnosis, prognosis, and therapy. At the outset, social work 
and social welfare must be able to provide a genuine intellectual 
and social leadership in dealing with the realities of social change. 
They must be ready to entomb in a museum of social fictions the 
ideas and practices which have emerged from haphazard perform- 
ance and narrow-range thinking. They must be able to get the new 
values, the new principles, and the new practices accepted in the 
competition of the market place. Finally, in recognizing the danger 
of a new orthodoxy rising to replace an old one, social work seems 
to be faced with the task of serving as a ventilator for democracy, 
keeping ever in front of the nation its opportunities for making 
effective use of the knowledge and values that are its stock in trade, 
while demonstrating the know-how of the effective engineer. 
Through such an approach to the problems of social change and 
social relations, social work will not be deluded into thinking it 
has achieved progress by merely repeating the word. Dangerous? 
Perhaps. But out of this nettle one may pluck the flower, whole- 
ness. Therein lies the true safety of the profession, the people, and 
the general welfare. Therein lie the diversity and differences, which 
I trust we shall have with us always. Therein, too, lie the tools for 
perfecting, maturing, and refining a society by ameliorating, al- 
leviating, or eliminating its divisiveness. Finally, it permits us to 
construct another proposition for our continued consideration and 
actions: The quality and quantity of social change and social 
relations within our culture are functions of three major variables: 
(1) the differences and diversities of the people; (2) the strength of 
the culture’s values or operating ideas; and (3) the effectiveness of its 
social institutions. Is it possible to maximize the potential of the 
differences and diversities while minimizing the quality and quan- 
tity of the divisiveness? In the answer lies the significant social chal- 
lenge of our day and our culture. 
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The American Community— 
a Dynamic Process 


by LESTER B. GRANGER 


Shree THIS COUNTRY’S BEGINNING—and long before that, 
early in the eighteenth century—four principal processes have 
operated as dynamics in the developing American community. The 
first of these was population growth and then population move- 
ment. Then came urbanization of that population and concurrently 
industrialization of our economy. If it be truly sound, social plan- 
ning will take these factors into continuous consideration. 

Of course this is not to say that all social planning is necessarily 
sound even when carried on by persons qualified by training and 
assigned responsibility. We may as well realize that in many in- 
stances social growth will continue to be ill planned, or unplanned, 
as long as many principal centers of influence continue to be 
dominated by persons whose social viewpoints are several decades 
behind today’s march of events. 

These individuals, in a period of increasing interdependency 
between families and groups, are still thinking in terms of unbridled 
competition and exploitative entrepreneurism. They still regard 
the socially planned community as suspiciously akin to the socialist 
state. They disdain as mere “do-goodism” any program to insure 
a sound community structure through protection or rehabilita- 
tion of individual and family life. As long as this antediluvian 
kind of thinking permeates some of our principal power structures, 
those of us who carry responsibility for improving community 
welfare will be handicapped in our efforts and, if we are not 
resolutely optimistic, may become frustrated in our outlook. 

The irony is that these obstructionists are not usually sinister in 
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their motives, even when their influence is wielded so destructively. 
Most often they pride themselves on being good citizens. Their 
unforgivable sin lies in being so far behind the times. They are 
belated worshipers of the laissez-faire philosophy that dominated 
American political thought a century and more ago. They look 
upon community planning as a vague threat to free enterprise, as 
something to be considered with deep suspicion and accepted, if 
at all, with strong reservations. 

Yet to anyone with the wit to read the signs, the need for social 
planning has never been clearer. It has, indeed, been going on in 
some fashion for 175 years while our society has shifted from a 
rural-agrarian to an urban-industrial pattern. Every city that has 
grown up in answer to the needs of industry and trade has con- 
stituted local planning, no matter how makeshift and rudimentary. 
But as economic, social, political, and personal life has become 
more and more involved, community living would have been 
utterly impossible had it not been for planning of the most detailed 
sort, often by the very individuals and groups that have stubbornly 
denied its need. 

Of course, community living has required planning. The modern 
community is not basically a sweet, peaceful, automatically well- 
adjusted social group. It is only today’s extension of the old tribal 
camping site; though much vaster than the tribal unit, it is still 
a collection of conflicting individuals and group interests linked 
together and only partly reconciled by a common need. People 
live together in community groups, not because they love each 
other but simply because they cannot survive alone. Once together, 
however, their special personal and group interests continue to 
assert themselves and begin to collide. If people are sufficiently in- 
telligent, they work out a design for communal living based upon 
the highest common denominator of mutual satisfaction and the 
lowest common denominator of mutual interference. This is the 
beginning of the civilizing process. 

As their community life improves and becomes more stable, 
people become willing to accept more and more interference with 
their personal plans and preferences, in order to attain maximum 
over-all group satisfaction. The difference between the fully civi- 
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lized and the half-civilized person is revealed in the measure of 
intelligence and restraint with which he makes decisions in this 
area. One of our principal community welfare problems is that 
half-civilized personalities are still able to operate in positions of 
community interest. 

Our awareness of the “dynamics” of community development 
marks the big difference between our life today and that of 175 
years ago. For in our earliest colonial history few persons con- 
sidered the typical community as being in any way a dynamic proc- 
ess. That community was static rather than dynamic. The village 
or frontier settlement was only a resting place set down in the midst 
of farm land or hunting territory where people came together to 
eat, sleep, and socialize. The community was a huddling-together 
for reasons of safety. It provided a means of mutual assistance in 
case of Indian attack, food shortage, or epidemic. The community 
was a cooperative enterprise in companionship, entered into re- 
luctantly by many and only of necessity. 

We have not gotten far away from that community reason for 
being, but it is expressed quite differently today. Something radical 
happened to this nation of ours beginning in the eighteenth and 
extending throughout the nineteenth century. That something was, 
first of all, a population growth that rolled westward. The original 
spread was still rural as settlers first scouted and then farmed the 
land. At the start of the nineteenth century only 200,000 of our 
people lived in cities. All of them could have been accommodated 
in today’s Cincinnati, with ample room left for every settler west 
of the Mississippi to move in. By the time the Civil War broke out, 
the urban movement was firmly under way, even in the Midwest. 
More than 10 percent of the population lived in cities by that time, 
and 68 cities held as many as 10,000 people. By 1950, 232 cities held 
50,000 inhabitants or more, 96 million people (64 percent of our 
population) were urban residents. Here, in this growth of popula- 
tion and in the increase in number and size of cities, is an important 
dynamic of American development—a dynamic which grew out of 
the country’s economic growth and which in turn accelerated that 
growth. 

Community patterns began to change as settlements and villages 
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placed more and more emphasis on trading and producing for trade. 
Subsistence farmers and other settlers began to produce food and 
supplies for sale. Hand workers began to apply their skills, not 
only to home building and maintenance, but to commercial pro- 
duction in their homes, in shops and in factories. Trading areas 
set up for primitive barter and the outfitting of pioneers became 
centers for more elaborate forms of commerce. The dollar re- 
placed the trapper’s skins as currency; the commercial note came 
into use even west of the Missouri; as organized farming, manu- 
facturing, and trading became linked together in a loose economic 
federation, we saw the beginnings of our modern trinity of Ameri- 
can development: agriculture, industry, and business. The modern 
dynamic American community was now in operation. 

As the production and sale of material. goods became a driving 
force in American society, the evergrowing population developed 
a demand for those goods that seemed insatiable—a demand that 
was strongly supplemented by a growing European market as we 
became world shippers and traders. Markets expanded, and fac- 
tories were built to supply them. Labor shortages made themselves 
felt. Workers were sought to relieve the shortages, and as these 
came principally from Europe, another dynamic factor was added 
to our community life by the mingling of Old and New World 
skills and cultures. 

The First World War abruptly shut off immigration, and in its 
wake restricted laws reduced postwar immigration to a mere trickle 
compared to the torrents of prewar years. More labor vacuums 
resulted, but into these moved not European, but American 
workers, migrating from areas of labor surplus into those of labor 
shortage—and this was yet another dynamic of community develop- 
ment. 

The westward population movement now developed into a cir- 
cular movement from East to West and back from West to East 
and from South to North. This movement has constituted our 
modern migration that has once more radically altered patterns of 
community life and relationships between individuals and groups. 
The historical mobility of the American people has been one of 
our most tremendous assets. Not only did it shift the bulk of our 
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population from sea and river ports of the East to scatter it over 
more than three and a half million square miles of United States 
territory; it has literally transformed the American people by mak- 
ing industrial workers out of farmers, explorers and prospectors 
out of tradespeople, mountaineers out of fisher-folk—and Ameri- 
cans out of people gathered from every quarter of the globe. The 
mobility of our population, a constant population movement, may 
be considered as the dynamic force in American life today. 

For that process, far from subsiding, is going on at a greater rate 
than ever before. Every year one American out of five shifts his 
residence. While most of them merely change neighborhoods, a 
third of those who annually move go at least as far away as another 
county. And one half of these (5 million) move as far away as an- 
other state, possibly a thousand miles distant. 

Nor should it be considered that this is any resumption of the 
hunger marches of the depression-blighted 1930s. During the de- 
pression millions moved, driven from their old homes by unem- 
ployment, drought, starvation, and hopelessness. But these Ameri- 
cans-in-migration of today are generally animated by other driving 
forces—by venturesomeness, by the desire to find new outlets for 
their abilities and higher goals for their ambitions. The extent 
to which American society provides those outlets and goals will 
constitute a new dynamic in our community life. 

During these postwar years we have watched these people in 
movement on the highways, on trains, and in planes. As they have 
moved, their old communities have been altered by their departure 
and the new have been transformed by their arrival. All of us 
know of the “atomic energy communities” of Los Alamos, Oak- 
ridge, Aiken, and Richland. They are typical of a host of com- 
munities throughout the country that have grown amazingly or 
have been built out of farm lands since the middle of the Second 
World War. 

The migration continues to change the population and industrial 
face of our whole country. In the Old South and Southwest new 
industries are moving in at the current rate of a million dollars a 
day in plant investment and 250,000 new industrial workers a year. 
Most of these workers come from other areas—largely from rural 
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and small-town districts—or they migrate southward from the East 
and Midwest. 

The West Coast has assumed, during the past twenty years, an 
industrial and financial importance to the nation comparable to 
that of the East and Midwest. The westward movement is only 
part of the swirling, restless, circular movement of people that is 
going on, including not merely the very poor but also the middle- 
income and higher income groups. The provident, hard-working, 
skilled artisan as well as the half-trained and reckless youth, those 
who work with their hands as well as those who use their brains or 
bank accounts, go to the West from the East and move from the 
West eastward. They stream in from Puerto Rico and Mississippi, 
from the Mexican border districts or Kansas, from one section to 
another, constantly in motion. Rural workers move into cities look- 
ing for industrial work at the very moment that city workers, dis- 
enchanted with congestion and the tension of high-pressure urban 
life, are leaving for smaller towns and new plants and businesses. 
Migrant workers follow the crops, and new crop planting follows 
newly irrigated areas. 

I once remarked that this process is similar to the shifting of 
apples on a grading table, with each family settling down in its 
place of future residence as personal judgment or resources may 
dictate. A listener commented that my analogy was not accurately 
drawn, “for apples,” he stated, “are graded according to quality 
as well as size, and he’s a pretty stupid farmer who is careless about 
his grading, because his profits depend on it. Whereas in our com- 
munities we seem to let people roll about any old way, just as if we 
had no stake at all in what happens to them.” 

My friend was right. We do ignore our community stake in this 
most dynamic of all processes affecting community welfare, but 
though we may neglect it, its dynamism is nonetheless operative. 
Population mobility has always been and will always be, for better 
or for worse, a vital factor in community development until the 
American community will have lost its dynamic nature and has 
become static, decadent, a rotting civilization. 

For these Americans-in-migration are not moving out of idle 
caprice. In a majority of cases they are shifting in search of new 
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opportunities and in escape from old rural or city slum problems. 
From some they do escape, such as physical isolation, low income or 
near starvation, and inadequate health and educational facilities. 
But even as they escape from these problems, they bring other prob- 
lems with them—and help to create still others from the very mo- 
ment of their arrival in their new communities. When they come 
handicapped by lack of training and unfamiliarity with urban 
ways they introduce a jarring note in their new environment, one 
that irritates or distresses older residents. Some newcomers are 
awkward and uncouth, or shy and inarticulate, or insecure and over- 
aggressive. Others, better trained, find their distinctive abilities 
overlooked, their individual personalities blotted out by commu- 
nity stereotypes of what the newcomers are like, how they act, and 
what they can do. 

This was the experience of the Dust Bow] refugees in the 1930s. 
They were jeered at as Okies. They were subjected to inquisitions 
at state borders, much as if they were subversive characters moving 
into a foreign country bent upon sabotage. This has been the case 
with Americans of Latin American or Caribbean background, who, 
even as citizens, find themselves regarded with attitudes varying 
from skepticism to derision—attitudes that completely ignore the 
newcomers’ reasons for moving into new areas and their capacities 
for making important contributions to the communities of which 
they become a part. Certainly, this has been the traditional and 
nationwide experience of the Negro in migration, whether he finds 
himself in the new West, the rural South, the commercial East, or 
the industrial Midwest. And also certainly both these migrants and 
the communities that ignore their skills and ambitions are losers 
in this blotting out of the individual personality by tradition- 
formed and community-adopted stereotype. 

For a continued lack of familiarity with new environment on the 
part of the newcomer, plus indifference or neglect or hostility on 
the part of the older resident, creates within the migrant group 
confusion and loneliness; sensing rejection by the community, the 
newcomer reacts with counterrejection. Denied access to open 
economic competition and life-giving cultural associations, the 
newcomers develop a lag both in their economic and in their social 
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adjustments. They draw together in little groups, seeking in such 
association, compensation for the associational opportunities denied 
them by the community at large. They seldom realize, these un- 
happy newcomers, that overprolonged and overintensive in-group 
associations only increase and prolong their separation from the 
dominant areas of community interest and progress. 

For the more the newcomers draw together, the farther the older 
residents draw away, and with freer consciences as they remark, 
“They are happier that way.” So social distance encourages social 
and economic hostility, which is then justified on the specious 
grounds that the newcomers “fail to make adjustment.” In the 
acute distaste inspired by the new arrivals, older community groups 
adopt nonwelcoming attitudes, hoping vainly to discourage or 
slow down the migration process. In their unrealistic hostility, 
these purblind souls never consider that they are really trying to 
eliminate from their community life the very dynamic factor upon 
which their own security and future community progress depend. 
They never stop to understand that this disdainful avoidance by 
the majority breeds among the scorned minority hot anger or sullen 
resentment, and that when such resentment becomes chronic, com- 
munity standards are sabotaged and social progress slows down. If 
we need an example of this fact, look toward Chicago, toward 
Birmingham, toward any of a dozen other cities that are notoriously 
plagued by the hateful twins of community sabotage—group con- 
flict and social corruption. For essential to sound community growth 
whether social, economic, or political, is a feeling of profitable par- 
ticipation among the people—not some of the people, but all of 
them! 

Consider the growth of the city slums and the personal reactions 
that are involved in that growth. Think of the exploited, bitterly 
resentful tenant in a rat-infested firetrap of a tenement building. 
His first reaction is against the building in which he is forced to 
live; then he begins to react against those who, he feels, have trapped 
him there. In a slow rage at his environment he begins to hate 
himself for being so trapped. He begins, often unconsciously, to 
destroy that environment through neglect or mistreatment of the 
building in which he lives, never realizing that he is also destroy- 
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ing something of himself and of the community of which he is a 
part. 

Draw an analogy between the tenant in this building and his 
neighborhood group in the community. We are reminded thereby 
that a chronic resentment over real or fancied wrongs can inspire 
in such a group the same vengefully destructive spirit that animates 
the destructive tenant. We then see what can happen to the com- 
munity, in which we all have a vital stake, if chronic resentment is 
neglected overlong. For chronic resentment, too, is a community 
dynamic though one of dreadfully sinister implications. 

Such considerations as these lead-us to a fresh appreciation of 
the facts of modern community life. We are ready for a more sober 
reevaluation of social problems which we have been inclined to 
take for granted. Slum congestion and neighborhood rot, depriva- 
tion of the rights of minority groups—these become not personal 
problems of the family directly involved but the desperate responsi- 
bility of the larger community that is equally affected. We realize 
that we never escape from such problems by rushing out to live 
in the suburbs. For even though we may be thirty miles comfortably 
distant, the city is still our source of living. The quality of its 
government, the level of its tax rate, the adequacy of its health, 
educational, and welfare facilities—these still determine the mate- 
rial standards and the moral content of our life. So, though some- 
times with the utmost reluctance, we go back to the city, back to our 
social planning, to see what we can do about saving our community 
through correction and rehabilitation of its worst conditions. And 
this return to reality can be the most important community dynamic 
of them all. 

Today’s social challenge to the wisdom and imagination of those 
responsible for community welfare is to plan for continued com- 
munity growth with full awareness and capitalization of the dy- 
namic factors involved. It is to make certain that as industrial, 
business, and political influences continue to make their impression 
upon community patterns, that impression will be modified accord- 
ing to the human needs of the people involved, all the people. For 
not only do these people of high and low degree depend upon busi- 
ness and industry for their living, they in turn make it possible 
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for the American economy to maintain and improve itself. Viewed 
in this light the social agency is not merely a combination of serv- 
ices arranged with professional skill to give help and advice to in- 
dividuals and families in need of them. The social agency, so far 
as its particular program extends, is an accurate reflection of the 
social condition of the community. It reveals at what points people 
are helped and upheld; at what points they are hurt and crushed. 
Thus we can no longer speak of “the social agency;” instead we 
must speak of the community welfare, with the individual agency 
only a part of the over-all helping effort of people who help them- 
selves by helping their fellows. 
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The Migrant and the Community 


by JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS 


One OBSERVATION OF OUR AMERICAN SOCIETY is that at 
any given time certain segments of the population do not benefit 
from, or participate equally in, the services and opportunities gen- 
erally available to other segments of the society. This situation in 
part develops as a consequence of the inability of some individuals 
to compete on equal terms with more fortunately placed individ- 
uals. In some instances, economic and social obstacles, such as 
segregation or other forms of discrimination, are placed in the way 
of an individual’s or a group’s success. At other times, because of 
inadequate training, lack of skills, or other handicapping condi- 
tions, individuals are unable to develop under wholesome circum- 
stances, to compete effectively, or to remain self-supporting and 
self-maintaining. In any case, the circumstances of such groups pose 
problems for our society and require the coordinated efforts of our 
public and private groups and organizations on Federal, state, and 
local levels in effecting solutions. 

The large number of persons in our nation who constitute the 
agricultural migratory labor force are one such group, and their 
present circumstances challenge our best efforts. Today, from 
economic necessity, over one million persons move from com- 
munity to community in search of employment and improved 


standards of living. As a result of continued technological develop- ( ‘® 


ments and improvements in communication and transportation, 
among other influences, this movement may be expected to con- 
tinue for a considerable length of time. In the interest of maximum 
human development and the most economic use of manpower, such 
movement should not be accompanied by, nor result in, poverty, 
exploitation, or individual and family demoralization. 


* This paper is published in The Social Welfare Forum, 1955 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955) under the title “Migration.” 
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Usually unorganized, migrants often are at a disadvantage in 
bargaining on wages, hours, or other conditions of work. Their 
lack of skills and agricultural identification ordinarily do not equip 
them for easy transition into industrial pursuits. Benefits under 
unemployment insurance and workmen’s compensation laws fre- 
quently do not extend to them. Nor do they usually have guarantees 
of minimum wages for services rendered. Through the techni- 
calities of state residence and settlement requirements, migrants 
frequently are denied desperately needed social and welfare serv- 
ices which are available to the legal residents of communities to 
which they go. Because they move from place to place across state 
lines there are few guarantees of safe transportation. Adequate 
housing, recreation, and health services ordinarily are not made 
available. Sometimes their homes are little more than shelter from 
the elements. Where housing is provided, it is characterized by 
overcrowding, lack of safe water, and improper facilities for sewage 
disposal. Added to their problems are inadequate diets and fre- 
quent poverty. 

As a consequence of these conditions, there is little doubt that 
migrants frequently constitute a hazard to the health of the com- 
munity. As they often are not given equal consideration in com- 
munity programs of sanitation, preventive medicine, and isolation 
of infectious cases of communicable diseases, this hazard is in- 
creased. Many migrants are members of racial or cultural minority 
groups and as a result are subjected to various types of discrimina- 
tion which further isolates them from, or impedes their normal 
participation in, community life. Perhaps the greatest harm is done 
to the children who must grow up under these conditions as they 
travel from state to state with their families in the search of em- 
ployment. As Leone and Johnston?! bring out, the migrants’ 
“home” may be only one of the temporary residences in which they 
spend several months in the year. It is unlikely to be home in the 
sense that it confers upon them legal residence status. Nor is it 
home for a long enough period to enable the family to build for 
itself a permanent place in the community. 


1 Lucile Petry Leone and Helen J. Johnston, “Agricultura! Migrants and Public 
Health,” Public Health Reports, LXIX (1954), 3. 
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This situation poses a complex problem for the communities to 
which migrants go. In the eyes of local labor, their presence repre- 
sents the threat of depressed labor standards and wages. Their cus- 
toms, dress, speech, and other habits seem strange to the local 
residents. Their presence, although needed, is frequently resented. 
Frequently there is a complete absence of community interest in 
their welfare. Instances have been reported of migrants having 
been discriminated against in the use of public accommodations. 
In some communities, through manipulation of attendance laws, 
migrant children have not been permitted to attend local schools. 
Some schools frown upon accepting migrant children because they 
overcrowd already limited facilities and are in the area for only a 
short time. Public assistance has been denied stranded workers, 
and hospitals have refused them admission because of lack of funds, 
ineligibility, or racial discrimination. Through the lack of day-care 
facilities, infants frequently are left in the care of children only 
slightly older while parents work in the fields. 

As was brought out in the 1951 report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor, “all along the way are those who take 
advantage of the migrant worker's helplessness. . . . Residents 
tend to separate migrants from themselves in domicile and law, in 
thought and feeling.” ? The Commission stated further: 


Here they encamp in tents or simply under canvas supported by a rope 
strung between two trees or from the side of the car to the ground. 
They sleep on pallets, or on bedsprings or folding cots which some of 
them carry. Where rains are frequent during work season they find 
shelter in crude shacks. On farms they use what shelter their employers 
may provide.* 

The report of the President’s Commission‘ contains official 
testimony concerning some of the conditions which exist. Accord- 
ing to a survey made in one community, 96 percent of the children 
in a camp had not consumed any milk whatsoever in a six-month 
period. It also showed that eight out of every ten adults had not 
eaten any meat during that time. The reason given was that they 
could not afford meat or milk with the money they were earning. 

2 Migratory Labor in American Agriculture; Report of the President’s Commission 


on Migratory Labor, 1951, p. 4. 
8 Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 14. 
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To cite another example, a farm laborer testifying before the 
Commission spoke of an area fifteen blocks long and fourteen 
blocks wide with a population of more than seven thousand peo- 
ple, without sewage or any other form of sanitation. 

In speaking of the health of migrants, the 1947 Report of the 
Federal Interagency Committee on Migratory Labor observed: 


Constant exposure to changing climatic conditions, unsanitary and 
congested housing conditions in poor surroundings often with poor 
drainage, questionable drinking water, inadequate ventilation, lack of 
heat, use of the same room for cooking and sleeping quarters, lack of 
screening, absence of receptacles for garbage disposal, and filthy privies 
all contribute toward endangering the health of migrant workers. 
Nevertheless, the ordinary health services provided by communities for 
their residents are seldom available to migrants. Only when epidemics 
of contagious diseases endanger the health of the community as a whole 
do many of these workers receive the medical care required.® 


It is recognized that migrant labor is of critical significance in 
all areas of the country. On certain large-scale industrialized farms, 
as well as on small specialized farms in some areas, it is doubtful if 
crops could be produced or harvested without their assistance. Spe- 
cialization has developed an intense demand for labor during the 
limited period of the harvest. 

At present, agricultural migrants constitute approximately 7 
percent of the total agricultural labor supply of the nation and 
accomplish about 5 percent of the total work. They are utilized on 
2 percent of the farms which produce crops equal to 7 percent of 
the value of all farm products. Although these percentages appear 
small when viewed against the total national economy, they are 
of great significance to those growers for whom the availability of 
such labor is all-important as well as to the migrants themselves 
who would almost certainly face unemployment if farm work were 
not available. 

Who are today’s migrants? Where do they come from? Where do 
they go? 

Various estimates place the number of agricultural migrants at 
over a million, about half of whom are American citizens. Many of 


5 Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor, Migrant Labor . . . a Human 
Problem (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, 1947), p. 28. 
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them, such as the Negroes and Asiatics, might be classed as members 
of a racial or national minority. Others, in a sense minorities too, 
are Puerto Ricans and Texas-Mexicans, who often do not speak 
the English language. In addition, there are the Mexican nationals 
who come into the country under an agreement between the United 
States and Mexico. At times, Bahamian and Jamaican workers also 
are imported. A considerable proportion of the rest are the so-called 
“wetbacks,” who illegally enter the country from Mexico. (Through 
stepped-up detection devices used by the Department of Justice, the 
number of this latter group has of late been greatly curtailed.) Du- 
coff observes: , 


Minority race and nationality groups have always bulked large among 
migrant farm workers. Mexicans and United States citizens of Mexican 
descent have long formed some of the most important migratory 
streams. In earlier decades, recently arrived European immigrants with 
their families often turned to migratory farm labor jobs and even now, 
families of recent European origin living in Northern cities often go 
to the field for the summer harvests. Along the West Coast, orientals 
have been important in the farm labor picture. Filipinos have ac- 
quired special skills and speed in specialized harvest operations. In 
more recent years, a large migratory stream of Southern Negroes has 
followed the harvests up the Atlantic seaboard and into special crop 
areas of the Middle Atlantic States.* 


It appears that the domestic farm migrants stem from rather well- 
defined agricultural areas of the East, Midwest, and West. In fol- 
lowing the crops, the majority travel rather well-established routes 
for distances varying from less than 100 miles to 1,000 miles or 
more. Thousands of workers each year leave Florida and other 
Southern states and migrate into Eastern seaboard states. Others 
leave Texas to migrate to the Central and Great Lakes states. Some 
leave California to migrate up the Pacific coast. There are also 
many crisscross movements within and between states. The work 
force consists of three major groups: family units, crews, and unat- 
tached male workers. The people usually migrate on their own 
initiative, using transportation furnished by the head of the family 
or by the crew leader. 


6 Louis J. Ducoff, Socioeconomic Backgrounds of the Migratory Agricultural Labor 
Situation (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1949), p. 3. 
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The routes over which agricultural migrants travel are cyclical 
and have been generally established as follows: (1) Atlantic or East 
coast—chiefly Negro families who work in fruits and vegetables; 
(2) Texas to North Central and mountain states—mainly Spanish- 
American families working in sugar beets; (3) Texas to Montana, 
North Dakota, and Canada—single or unattached males who work 
in wheat and small-grain harvests; (4) Texas to California and the 
Mississippi delta—Spanish-American families who work in cotton; 
(5) South Central to North Central states—native whites who work 
in fruits and vegetables; (6) South Central states, Arizona, and 
southern California to northern California and other Western 
states—Spanish-American, Negro, Indian, native whites, and Asiat- 
ics who work in fruits, vegetables, and cotton. 

The maintenance of a minimum decent standard of living is 
nearly impossible under present conditions. Although their average 
annual wage, estimated in 1952 at $1,100 for males,’ compares fa- 
vorably with that of nonmigratory farm workers, the factor of 
transiency more than offsets the achievement of comparable wages. 
For both groups, the annual average wages are far too low. There is 
also the added problem, as Ducoff observes, of getting to the right 
place at the right time. Because of bad weather, a delayed season, 
incorrect information, or other factors, the migrants may arrive 
too early; they must then undergo a period of unemployment before 
work actually begins. After work begins, bad weather may inter- 
rupt the harvest, while poor yields or excess workers may shorten 
the duration of work. 

Since migratory labor has been a problem in one form or another 
for a quarter of a century or more, it is difficult to understand why 
so little progress has been made in its solution. In the years im- 
mediately preceding the Second World War there were indications 
that the nation would come to grips with the situation, but the 
war came and more pressing problems demanded priority atten- 
tion. Moreover, the problem almost disappeared during the war 
period. Agricultural production expanded, work opportunities in 
farming improved, and unemployed persons were able to find jobs 
in war industries. 


t Louis J. Ducoff, The Hired Farm Working Force of 1952 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1953), p. 15. 
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Since the war, the nation has undergone a period of reconversion 
to peacetime pursuits. This has been accompanied by an increasing 
population, high levels of production, rapid technological changes, 
business expansion, and industrial relocation. In agriculture, trends 
have been toward increased mechanization and a consequent de- 
crease in farm population. Despite mechanization, however, there 
has been an increase in certain operations which demand a large 
amount of hand labor. Such labor, however, is needed in abundance 
only at seasonal periods. One result of all these developments has 
been that an old problem has recurred and again has become of 
critical significance. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the problem, in the latter part of 
1954 the President created a Cabinet-level Federal Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Migratory Labor. He expressed the hope that 
through this medium a coordinated approach to the solution of the 
problems among agricultural migrants would be made by bring- 
ing the resources and services of the several Federal departments 
and agencies to bear in cooperation with the states and local com- 
munities. 

Early in the committee’s work it became apparent that major 
responsibility for the improvement of conditions among migrants 
resides in the communities into which they go. The local community 
can improve migrant labor conditions by increasing community 
acceptance, providing improved working conditions, and making 
available adequate housing, educational facilities, and health and 
welfare services as needed. It was assumed that the Federal Govern- 
ment might render effective assistance by helping to identify the 
unmet needs of migrants in the present Federal programs and by 
encouraging the formulation of plans by which existing programs 
might be extended to include them. The Federal Government 
might assist in the development and extension of community serv- 
ices to migrants through informational, technical, and consultative 
services. A further responsibility of the Federal Government would 
be to develop and recommend policies and programs which would 
stabilize the work force and reduce reliance upon casual itinerant 
labor to a minimum. These efforts, the committee assumed, would 
improve the living and working conditions of migratory workers 
and also would have the effect of increasing their productivity as 
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more efficient workers. In this way the several communities and 
the nation would benefit. In this connection, the Under Secretary 
of Labor observed: “The migratory labor problem falls into two 
great parts: first, the immediate and ever-present matter of better- 
ing the working and living conditions of these workers and their 
families; and second, the long-range economic problem of low 
income in farm employment and the place of the migratory worker 
in the agricultural economy.” * 

Within this general framework, the committee has encouraged 
the formation of state and local committees on migratory labor and 
has sought to develop and maintain an exchange and free flow of 
information among the several Federal departments and agencies 
and the states and communities on the progress being made. It has 
explored ways and means by which adequate housing might be 
made available for migrants, and methods by which safeguards 
in their transportation across state lines might be provided. Other 
efforts have been directed toward higher standards of labor camp 
codes for the housing of migrant groups. In all its activities, the 
committee has cooperated closely with official and voluntary groups 
and organizations. 

The increased and concerted efforts of the several Federal de- 
partments, in cooperation with the states and communities, are 
steps toward the eventual solution of the migrant problems. 
Whereas some efforts were being made before the creation of the 
Federal Interdepartmental Committee, other efforts have grown 
out of the committee’s activities. The recommendations of the East 
Coast Migrants Project, sponsored by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in May of 1954, have been approved by the 
committee. Since the conference several communities along the 
Eastern seaboard have taken steps to improve conditions among 
their migrant groups. Data made available by the Departments of 
Labor and Agriculture have been continuously interchanged 
through a clearinghouse of information maintained by the secre- 
tariat of the committee. Counterparts of the several Federal agencies 
and departments on the state and local levels are working together 


8 Remarks of Under Secretary of Labor, Arthur Larson, at the National Farm 
Placement Conference, Memphis, Tenn., February 16, 1955. 
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on the migrant problem as it relates to the programs and services 
of their several departments. In all these efforts, the committee's 
approach continues to be one of working with community groups 
and organizations in stimulating local efforts to improve the work- 
ing and living conditions of migrants. 

The current progress is indicated in the reports of experience in 
scores of communities over the nation, accomplishments which 
most often are a result of the concerted efforts of community groups 
—church organizations, women’s groups, grower associations, 
mothers’ groups, P.T.A.’s, civic associations, and here and there an 
individual who sets the example for the community to emulate. 

In one community, as a result of a campaign by school officials, 
church groups, and state officials, migrant children were urged to 
attend the local schools. The community arranged transportation, 
hired extra teachers, allocated surplus foods for the school lunch 
program, made warm clothing available, and provided for the 
migrants’ health needs. The migrant children were happy because 
they had been made to feel at home. The community had a sense of 
pride as a result of its fine accomplishment. 

In another community the migrant council assisted migrant 
families in becoming a real part of the community. Various activities 
were carried on, such as providing recreation, making health serv- 
ices available, doing away with segregation, encouraging migrant 
children to go to school, and building community friendships. The 
results have been rewarding both to the migrants and to the resi- 
dents. Numerous other experiences could be cited. Some com- 
munities have made provision for the care of children whose 
mothers are required to work in the fields. Others have attempted 
to improve housing conditions, or have concentrated on meeting 
the migrants’ health needs. In several areas local churches have 
offered their facilities during the week for a nursery or summer 
school or for other activities for migrants. Where steps of this kind 
have been taken not only have the migrants achieved more satis- 
factory living and working conditions, but the community as a 
whole has enjoyed an improved community spirit. 

Significant accomplishments also are being achieved in the ex- 
tension of broad Federal and state programs to migrants. The 1954 
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amendments to the Social Security Act are among the more signifi- 
cant. It has been estimated that 400,000 migratory farm workers 
will be covered under the program by the end of 1955. The amend- 
ments provide that farm operators who make as much as $400 profit 
in a year and all farm workers who earn as much as $100 cash pay 
in a year from any one employer will be included under the pro- 
gram. 

Significant progress is being made as a result of the activities of 
the Farm Placement Service of the Department of Labor. Approxi- 
mately three hundred major agricultural labor market areas have 
been identified. Based on this information the Service has assisted 
the states in estimating their farm labor requirements in terms of 
the available labor supply. Program developments in cooperation 
with state agencies include the improved recruitment and place- 
ment of the regular on-farm work force; the local, seasonal, off-farm 
force; the migratory, out-of-area, labor force; and the supple- 
mentary, foreign work force. Programs include improved day-haul 
programs, youth live-in programs for summer employment, and 
camp programs for special groups, such as reservation Indians, un- 
deremployed Puerto Rican workers, and partially employed in- 
dustrial workers. Under one program, crew leaders are brought 
into contact with employers before the harvest season to develop 
a work plan. This program, which schedules the employment in 
each state in which the crew leader and his workers plan to work,® 
is being extended on a nation-wide basis. 

Through joint efforts of the states and the Employment Service, 
all states currently using migrant workers are engaged in an ex- 
tensive inventory of the period of needed employment and the 
volume, composition, and characteristics of the migrant workers 
and crews employed within their boundaries. It is believed that as 
a result of this inventory, improved employment continuity and 
better distribution of available migrant workers will be achieved. 
Through the use and dissemination of labor market and other in- 
formation and materials, migrants will be accurately directed to 
areas of demand. 


9 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Farm Placement 
Service, mimeograph, December 29, 1954. 
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Although it is slow, some progress is being made in raising the 
status of agricultural workers under state and Federal labor laws. 
Thirteen states have somewhat detailed laws or regulations which 
apply either to all labor camps or specifically to migrant camps, 
and a few other states also regulate camps to some extent. Approxi- 
mately half a dozen states have laws or regulations which prescribe 
safety standards for vehicles used in the transportation of farm 
workers. Three states and Puerto Rico have laws which expressly 
cover labor contractors who recruit farm workers, and two states 
make provisions for wages expressly applicable to farm workers. 

With respect to workmen’s compensation laws, fourteen states, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico now have some coverage of agricultural 
workers. Only five of these laws, however, provide the same cover- 
age for agricultural as for other workers. 

Minimum wage laws of Hawaii and Puerto Rico specifically 
apply to agricultural workers inclusive of males, females, and 
minors, and in eight states, the District of Columbia, and Alaska 
the laws setting or permitting the establishment of minimum wages 
for women and minors in general employment are broad enough 
to cover agricultural workers. 

Six states, two territories, and the District of Columbia provide 
a minimum age for work of children in agriculture outside school 
hours, although in many states compulsory school-attendance laws 
permit children under sixteen, or in some cases under fourteen, to 
be excused from school to work in agriculture. 

For some time, however, children in agriculture have been pro- 
tected by Federal laws. The Fair Labor Standards Act established 
a sixteen-year minimum age for agricultural employment during 
school hours. Also, under the Sugar Act, if producers are to obtain 
maximum benefits, they may not employ children under fourteen, 
or permit those of fourteen and fifteen to work more than eight 
hours a day, in the cultivation or harvesting of sugar beets or sugar 
cane. 

Eventual solution of the problems of migratory labor will require 
the combined efforts and activities of Federal, state, and community 
official and voluntary groups. Communities, however, might as- 
sume a large share of the immediate responsibility for improving 
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conditions. Growers doubtless have a special responsibility to help 
plan and provide services for migrants, because they are the ones 
who are responsible for their presence in the community and who 
are directly dependent on them. Growers alone, however, cannot 
do all that is required to aid migrants, nor should they be expected 
to assume full responsibility. Growers and migrants alike need the 
assistance and services which only the many institutions, agencies, 
and organizations of the community can provide. 

It should be recognized that the basic needs of migrants are the 
same as those of their fellows who are not on the move—all suffer 
when their children are poorly reared and badly educated, or when 
their health is not protected, or when through disability, death, or 
unemployment, family income is lost. 

As with other social problems, planning to meet the needs of 
migrants at the community level requires joint and coordinated 
efforts of all groups concerned. The successful techniques of com- 
munity organization used in meeting other problems will also work 
in mapping community programs for migrants. First, it is necessary 
for the appropriate groups and individuals to organize and to assume 
leadership responsibility for the direction of community efforts. 
Such individuals and groups should include representatives of 
growers’ associations, workers’ organizations, civic and religious 
groups, and local community officials, that is, public health officers, 
county agricultural and home demonstration agents, county wel- 
fare workers, school authorities, and county engineers. Here, the 
experiences of other communities can be of value to the group in 
planning its own programs and services. 

Once a community council or committee has been organized, 
accurate information on the number of migrants expected in the 
community should be assembled as a basis for estimating needed 
services and facilities. Such data should be as definitive as possible 
on the sex, family status, age groups, and on the type of migrants 
with respect to their characteristics and their specialized needs, such 
as the need for information in languages other than English. At 
this point the adequacy of existing facilities—housing, sanitation, 
water supply, school facilities, health, child care, recreation, and 
transportation—should be surveyed in terms of the expected dura- 
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tion of the migrants’ stay in the community. If it is determined that 
facilities are inadequate, immediate steps should be taken to pro- 
vide the needed services. 

In communities dependent on migrants for seasonal needs, it 
should be recognized that their labor spells the difference between 
success or failure in the production of crops. Therefore, migrant 
labor is in part responsible for the economic success of those com- 
munities. The wages which they earn, in part if not in entirety, are 
spent in the communities where they are temporary residents. The 
volume of community business is therefore increased as a direct 
result of their presence. Accordingly, they should be considered as 
contributors to the community and as producers in the national 
economy. 

Beyond these considerations, there are doubtless more funda- 
mental observations. Migrants are human beings and are entitled 
to receive common community services on the same basis as others 
in the community. It should be recognized that they have special 
problems which arise out of the nature of their work and as a con- 
sequence require specialized services. Most often it is within the 
community’s capacity to afford or extend the needed services. To 
repeat, migrants are an important part of our human resources. As 
such, in the interest of continued national growth and development, 
every opportunity should be made available to assist them in 
achieving maximum development as contributing members of our 
society. 

As the experiences in several communities have brought out, 
under ordinary circumstances it is unnecessary for large grants to 
be made in order to get these programs underway. Community or- 
ganizations and leadership can be used in securing local financing. 

In a recent article, the Commissioner of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Charles I. Schottland, stated: 


Services to people are given where the people are—in local commu- 
nities. They are not given in Washington or in the national head- 
quarters of private voluntary agencies. It is the local communities that 
are in the best position to evaluate the social needs of residents. It is 
the local agencies that can best determine what services they should 
provide in the light of their aims and traditions and in relation to the 
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services available from government agencies. . . . Together, public 
and voluntary agencies, government officials, and private citizens can 
make a real contribution to the solution of the problems that con- 
front us.*° 


10 Charles I. Schottland, “Trends Affecting Public and Voluntary Social Welfare 
Planning,” Social Security Bulletin, XVIII, No. 2 (1955), 6. 
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The Citizen’s Role in Community 
Planning for Services to Migrants 


by FLORENCE R. WYCKOFF 


Tras IS A LAYMAN’S ACCOUNT of the work of the Fresno 
West-Side Rural Health and Education Committee. For this pur- 
pose the term “citizen” in the title refers to all those who took 
part in the establishment of the services, whether growers, cotton 
pickers, nurses, doctors, teachers, ministers, priests, rabbis, super- 
visors, social workers, or housewives. The term “community” 
means a county as big as the whole state of Massachusetts, or an 
isolated labor camp in which a thousand families are living fifty 
miles from the nearest town. The term “migrant” means the 
seasonal farm worker who hates to be called a “migrant.” He 
regards it as an insult or as though it implied he was an outsider. 
For basic reasons inherent in our nation’s history no one who 
migrates from another country to this country or from one state 
to another should be made to feel himself an outsider. The use of 
the word “migrant” is one, therefore, which I prefer to disavow, 
if it means that a migrant is not a full citizen entitled to have a role 
in the planning for the community in which he lives. 

Those who have never seen California’s San Joaquin Valley 
need a brief sketch of the background. From north to south it 
is divided down the middle by a railroad and a highway. To 
the east are the Sierra Nevada Mountains, snow-capped the year 
round and the source of water for the many East Side farm com- 
munities which have been settled and prosperous for generations. 
Each of these towns has its health, welfare, and recreational facil- 
ities within easy reach. 

On the other side of the highway is the vast West Side, 250 miles 
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long and 100 miles wide, until a decade ago a dry, flat, treeless, 
and almost uninhabited expanse. Then, by a remarkable feat of 
engineering, water was brought onto the land. The boom that fol- 
lowed made California the leading cotton-producing state and 
Fresno the largest cotton-producing county in the United States. 
All the sorrows and blessings that usually follow in the wake of 
cotton came to that area. The West Side ranches are very large land- 
holdings ranging from 3,000 to 68,000 acres. Upon this ocean of 
cotton are located upward of 450 camps, housing from 500 to 2,000 
laborers. No towns of any size exist on the West Side. 

Primary schools are sprinkled over the area, but a child who 
attends high school must make a round trip of as much as eighty 
miles a day from the more remote camps. Somehow very few chil- 
dren seem to get to high school. Professional workers, such as 
nurses, doctors, and welfare workers, whose headquarters are in 
the county offices in Fresno must travel at least eighty or ninety 
miles a day to visit these camps. 

The nearest thing to a community on the West Side is the camp 
itself. It may be near a crossroad where there is a general store, 
a gas station, a garage, and a couple of bars. There are scarcely 
any little homes where teachers, nurses, and other professional 
workers can live, unless the growers or the school district builds 
them. The lack of the simple facilities found in most towns makes 
it unusually difficult to extend to this area the regular services 
offered to the rest of the public. 

One must also bear in mind that Fresno County has a seasonal 
variation in employment of over 250 percent, the largest in the 
state. The usual cotton-picking season starts in September and lasts 
until January. Cotton is the last crop of the year; and when the 
work ends many of the workers have no place to go. Cotton chop- 
ping or thinning does not start until April, so there is a three- or 
four-month period of unemployment. Some of the growers per- 
mit the pickers to stay on in the camps through the winter. Savings 
run low, clothes and cars are traded for food. Little help can be 
had from the Welfare Department because of residence require- 
ments, so before long many families are subsisting on the meager 
unbalanced diet offered by the available surplus commodities. 
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The schools make a valiant effort to care for the children. Some of 
them serve both breakfast and lunch to those who need it. 

This story begins in the fall of 1949, which was unusually hot. 
The cotton crop was picked early, and more than the normal 
number of workers were employed. A wet winter followed during 
which more families faced an extended period of unemployment. 
Local agencies exhausted their resources trying to alleviate the 
suffering. Malnutrition became a serious problem. Infant diarrhea 
spread through the valley; and more and more babies died. The 
county had to set up a special fund to bury them. The workers 
felt that no one cared about their hardships; and the growers 
felt that they were blamed for tragedy and misery that were not 
their responsibility. Recriminations flew back and forth. Feeling 
ran high; and wild rumors added to the tension. National pub- 
licity on the deaths of twenty-eight infants brought about a crisis. 

Governor Warren asked the State Department of Public Health 
to call together the various public agencies in the valley to set 
up a temporary emergency program to alleviate the distress. Nurses, 
doctors, welfare workers, health educators, teachers, nutritionists, 
Red Cross and Agricultural Extension workers all pitched in to 
do what they could to help. An interagency committee met weekly 
until the crisis passed. Here, representatives from all services met 
to discuss the problems, and here was laid the foundation for future 
teamwork in long-range planning. 

All over the valley citizens in different walks of life volunteered 
to do their part. There were some thoughtful people who were 
already at work quietly making constructive plans for the future. 
For example, the chairman of the Health Committee of the Fresno 
Coordinating Council, a member of the grand jury, arranged 
to take members of the jury on a tour of the camps to get a first- 
hand idea of the peculiar problems of remoteness: lack of proper 
food, clothing, and shelter; and the obstacles that stood in the 
way of extending health, sanitation, and other desperately needed 
services to the camp dwellers. This remarkable woman was a small 
grower herself and understood employers’ problems. She had a 
comprehensive knowledge of the principles of good public health 
and had taken the lead for many years in trying to build up an 
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adequate health department in the county. She was the ideal citizen 
to act as a spark among many groups to bring improved health 
services to this segment of the population which was so badly 
neglected. She was a natural pioneer and had the patience and 
determination necessary to overcome great obstacles. 

Upon the request of a group of citizens, Governor Warren ap- 
pointed a committee to survey the agricultural labor resources of 
the San Joaquin Valley in the spring of 1950. This committee held 
hearings up and down the valley and published a report and recom- 
mendations, one of the best sources of information ever produced 
on this subject. It stimulated many citizens to take part in plan- 
ning ways better to integrate the seasonal agricultural worker and 
his family into the life of the community. 

In many communities new programs-and services grew out of 
good planning between the citizens and the agencies. Since it is 
only possible to relate briefly the high lights of one I have selected 
the story of the establishment of the clinics because it is an ex- 
ample of good community organization. 

In the winter of 1949, the United States Public Health Service 
was asked to conduct, as an emergency measure, an intensive study 
of the causes of infant diarrhea which was killing so many babies. 
A nationally known specialist was sent out to plan the project. 
Seven thousand children under ten years of age were examined in 
the first study. The remarkable success of the scientific hunt for this 
killer can be read in the May issue of the Department of Public 
Health magazine, California’s Health. 

Even more important was the birth of a new relationship with 
our neighbors who live in the camps. This new pattern formed 
the basis for much of the future progress. To do the door-to-door 
visiting necessary to locate the children to be examined, and above 
all to gain the understanding and cooperation of the parents, pre- 
sented a tremendous challenge to the few public health nurses. 
As one school principal on the West Side said: 


Here we have people who live in a group yet know nothing about 
group living. Their unit of living is the family. Because of poor eco- 
nomic conditions, and lack of educational opportunities in the states 
from which they came, we find these people exceedingly ignorant and 
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fearful. Never having had services offered to them before, they are very 
reluctant to accept. It has taken a very special form of group dynamics 
on the part of the personnel working in this project, to get acceptance. 


A few parents were persuaded to attend the first well-baby 
clinics held in the cabins. Here came some of the least shy parents, 
who had gained a little confidence in the nurses, the doctors, and 
the public health program. Around these few parents was slowly 
built the nucleus of the camp health committees. These com- 
mittees were started by the nurses in twenty-six of the larger camps. 
Little by little, with much work and encouragement from the 
nurses, the committees grew to twenty or even fifty members each. 
The reason for the survey was explained: “We are all trying to 
find what is making so many babies sick.” This idea was discussed 
until it gained acceptance. The eighth grade pupils, many of whom 
were quite adult, and for most of whom it would be the last year 
of school, were given a responsible share in the great campaign to 
reach every family with the story. Gradually, the idea that they 
were neighbors trying to help one another grew. Thus, the first 
step was taken in learning to work together as a group. The camp 
health committees began to talk over their problems. The nurses 
taught sanitation, personal hygiene, and baby care. The Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, a member of the interagency team, devel- 
oped techniques suitable for camp living, demonstrated the use of 
surplus commodities and other foods which were available but 
had not been used because they were not understood. All these 
group activities were conducted in the crowded space of a tiny 
cabin, but they generated the feeling of community spirit. 

An equally important part of these communities is the growers. 
Here too a new relationship was developing. We must realize 
that West Side growers are different from city employers. The 
growers who participated in the health program were a progres- 
sive nucleus among other growers, although judged by urban 
standards they might not be so considered at all. They have a high 
resistance to any form of union organization; and most of them 
object to any measures that would include their employees in 
unemployment or social security programs. They usually prefer 
Mexican labor and resent any interference with this labor supply. 
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Those who are concerned with the health of their employees have 
a horror of being labeled “do-gooders.” An atmosphere in which 
the “hard” man is admired is uncomfortable for the grower who 
has an avowed concern for the condition of the migrants. To a 
grower who had given unemployed families free shelter in his 
camps, blame for their hunger and illness seemed most unfair. 
Many growers had simply closed their camps and let the families 
seek shelter elsewhere. Resentment ran high among those who 
had tried to help and had been bitterly criticized, and they felt in 
no mood to cooperate. 

It was most fortunate that the local health officer happened to 
have chosen a particularly gifted director of nurses. She gathered 
a corps of skillful public health nurses and inspired them with a 
sense of dedication to their work. Her genius lay in choosing her 
nurses wisely and training them to treat the poorest migrant with 
gentleness and dignity no matter what his condition, never to talk 
down to him, and to maintain an attitude of equal give-and-take 
which let a man keep his self-respect. It was significant that dic- 
tatorial methods did not work with either a cotton picker or a 
grower. The approach to each one required an equal amount of 
tact and diplomacy to gain cooperation. 

The key to success at this moment was a decision to drop all 
recriminations and “accent the positive.” It meant looking for 
ways to do something constructive within the framework of the 
possible and with the materials at hand. So the first real attempt to 
pull all the different elements of the West Side into a cooperative 
effort was the diarrhea survey. The growers gave the cabins for the 
clinics. Their wives and the foremen’s wives and the cotton pickers 
all pitched in, side by side, to do the work. This was the first com- 
munity effort. 

Then others joined. The county medical society began to take 
an interest in the West Side when the United States Public Health 
Service specialist presented the proposed survey and enlisted the 
aid of a number of their members. 

The Governor’s Advisory Committee on Children and Youth 
had been doing all it could to encourage good interdepartmental 
teamwork to develop needed services on the state level; but it 
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soon became apparent that real progress would be made only if 
sound community planning was conducted on the local level. 
Here were the ability, the desire, and the courage on the part of a 
good cross section of local citizens to sit down together and try to 
prevent a repetition of the previous disastrous winter. The one 
thing lacking seemed to be a rallying point. 

Then by a strange coincidence word came from the National 
Consumers League of a legacy to be used for the improvement of 
living conditions of migratory agricultural workers and their 
families. This was good news to the interagency team. It was what 
was needed to call into being the Rural Health and Education 
Committee, Inc., composed of growers, doctors, camp committee 
members, teachers, and other leaders. They took a careful look at 
the past and decided to do a piece of pioneering by trying to demon- 
strate a new way of making a genuine community out of the 
West Side. All the local resources that could be found were rounded 
up, but still there was not enough to do the job. So, foundation 
funds were sought in order to carry the plans through the demon- 
stration period. Afterward, those services which proved effective 
could be made a permanent part of a public program if the citizens 
so desired. 

The chairman of the Rural Health and Education Committee, 
a West Side cotton grower, helped to make sure that this was 
the “folks on the West Side trying to solve their own problems and 
not the city folks telling them what they better do out there.” It 
was decided after a few meetings that the most pressing need was 
for larger quarters in which to hold the clinics and classes. So 
the chairman led off by making his contribution in the form of a 
health center to be the first building in a planned community 
center which would contain a model child care center, home 
demonstration and Red Cross classrooms, and a recreation hall. 
The health center was a joint effort in which the camp committee 
also shared by making furniture, equipment, and curtains. Soon 
other growers looked it over. One grower who had suffered a bad 
fiasco when he tried to do something for his workers but gave them 
no part in the enterprise—and they had expressed the resentment 
by wrecking it—said: “I am willing to play ball this way: I'll put 
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up the building, if the rest will chip in and help run it, then we'll 
all be in it together.” 

Still more growers came to see the center and talked with the 
nurses about the building plans; and before long six good health 
centers were built, equipped, and donated to the project. Then 
came the first grant of money from the Rosenberg Foundation 
of $22,000 in 1951 to help launch the new demonstration. 

The plans for this health program were developed from infor- 
mation gained in the course of the first diarrhea survey, which 
pointed sharply to the need for general medical clinics for the 
family as well as for the prenatal and child health conferences. 
It also became clear that the clinics would have to be held at night 
so that the whole family, an inseparable unit, could come without 
too much loss of work. . 

The service finally set up for demonstration was an extension 
of the medical care program of the county hospital which pro- 
vided treatment for emergency conditions, plus the regular pre- 
ventive and educational programs of the Department of Public 
Health. At first, each month there were eight medical care and five 
prenatal clinics, in addition to the well-baby clinics, staffed by a 
heroic group of doctors and nurses who drove eighty and ninety 
miles in a night through barren country over rough roads to 
bring desperately needed care week after week to families in the 
most remote labor camps. The condition of the patients clearly 
demonstrated the great need for the clinics. 

Many significant lessons were learned on why it is unrealistic 
to try to superimpose urban patterns on rural areas. For example, 
one night at the prenatal clinic the first person in line was a man. 
The women urged the doctor to care for him first. He had an 
agonizing abscess in his ear, caused by a sharp thorn from the 
cotton. The doctor had come with only the equipment for the 
prenatal work, and had to improvise equipment to treat the man. 
Luckily, the doctor was a general practitioner and a man with 
imagination equal to the situation. This incident shed some light 
on why the specialist was sometimes unhappy about serving in the 
camp clinics where he was the only doctor within reach among a 
large number of people in pressing need of all kinds of medical care. 
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Lessons like this taught how to adjust the services to the migrants’ 
way of life. Again and again, good preventive work was done to 
arrest the spread of communicable diseases. Perhaps the most 
thrilling moment was when the news went around that the high 
infant mortality had begun to drop. There was great rejoicing. 
Later word came that there was no longer need for the infant burial 
fund. This was before any results of the diarrhea survey had been 
analyzed. The drop in infant mortality was due to the fact that 
the illness was apprehended earlier, when it was curable. So there 
were fewer desperate last-minute dashes to the county hospital 
fifty miles away with a hopelessly sick baby. With general medical 
care clinics twice a week, it was possible to watch over the infants 
and teach the parents how to prevent the dreadful dehydration 
which led to death. There was much follow-up work done by the 
nurses visiting in the homes, and wherever they went sanitation 
and personal hygiene were taught to prevent the spread of the 
disease. This was not easy to do in cabins without water or with 
dirt floors. Naturally, there was much greater success where water 
was piped in and it was possible to keep the cabin clean. The camp 
committees vere encouraged by the visible improvement in the 
health of their families, and increased their share of the door-to- 
door educational work. The growers took more pride in their 
community centers and began to build more cabins with inside 
plumbing. More and more agencies began to develop suitable 
programs geared to life in the camps. 

The child-care workers, the Red Cross home nursing teacher, the 
Home Missions Council, the Agricultural Home Demonstration 
agent, the Girl Scouts, the Tuberculosis Association, and many 
others used imagination, skill, and a true spirit of the good neigh- 
bor in their fine work in the West Side centers. The story of the 
schools and the remarkable genius of the West Side school super- 
intendent and pioneering in new methods and materials deserves 
a whole book. There too the Rosenberg Foundation made pos- 
sible a special study of the needs of the children of migrants in 
fifteen school districts. 

Do not think this a simple success story. There have not only 
been frustrations and disappointments, there have been many 
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problems that have flatly defied solution. For example, no satis- 
factory way has been found to provide for the custodial care of 
infants up to two years of age. Too often they are found locked in 
a hot automobile, or left under a cotton bush in the path of a 
machine, or in a cabin under the care of a small child. After much 
effort, a lovely child care center was built, but it was found that 
state laws do not permit the care of infants under two years of 
age in such places under the supervision of the schools. Our social 
legislation is based upon the sound philosophy that the baby 
should be in the mother’s care, and that the mother should be able 
to stay home with her baby. But when a mother is asked to stay 
home from the fields, she gives the harsh answer, “Well, if we don’t 
work, we don’t eat.” 

All the troubles of the seasonal agricultural worker stem from 
the lack of year-round employment. The average of 160 days of 
work a year is simply not enough to hold body and soul together. 
The members of the Rural Health and Education Committee 
are fully aware of this basic difficulty and are valiantly struggling 
to overcome it. One grower has managed to provide work the 
year round by setting up a supplementary industry. More and more 
mechanization is reducing the need for the harvest worker who 
follows the sun, but we all know he will be with us for a long 
time to come. The committee knows that it is meeting only a 
fraction of the need, but it is continuing to search for new ways 
to improve the lot of this necessary but neglected man and his 
family. 

I should like to explain why the health story was selected as of 
special significance. In this field it is possible to trace the pattern 
of participation of both the migrants and the growers, as well as 
of many other professional and lay groups from the very beginning. 
The test came when the Foundation grants expired. The critical 
moment arrived when the request was made to the County Board 
of Supervisors for funds to continue the clinics and health services 
on the West Side as a regular part of the public program. They 
voted to do it because so many people understood the program 
and wanted it. Both big and little taxpayers were in favor of it. A 
great variety of groups had taken an active part in the planning 
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and development of the service. The growers had sent committees 
around the state to find the best model layout for the community 
centers. The doctors had argued with hostile members of their 
own profession about the new departures from traditional methods 
and had finally won the approval not only of the County Medical 
Society, but of the American Medical Association representative 
sent out to inspect the project. 

Best of all, the growers, the workers, the doctors, and the nurses 
had sat up nights working together to be able to present a success- 
ful demonstration of the service to the board. They each took 
pride in it, felt a part of it. The planning was done with all the 
people concerned. The broad support it received was “built in” 
from the start. All joined hands to bring some of the good things 
of life to the West Side and to try to make every soul living on its 
vast expanse feel a part of the community. 
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by GRACE MAXWELL and REBEKAH TAFT 


Ox: OF THE BIGGEST PROBLEMS facing our nation is the 
integration of the migrant farm worker into the American cul- 
ture and community. It affects almost every state in the union. 
More than a million strong, this labor force and their dependents 
—men, women, children—move from one area to another, follow- 
ing the harvest seasons. These migrants include Anglo-Saxons, Ne- 
groes, Indians, Spanish-Americans from New Mexico, and Mexi- 
can-Americans from Texas. Some are occasional migrants, coming 
from more stable lives. Some are on their way up the social and 
economic scale, eager to grasp new opportunities; others are the 
victims of disaster on their way down, relinquishing with reluctance 
their former standards of living. Some are closely tied to their orig- 
inal culture patterns, others are largely Americanized. 

The migrant family may be in one place two days, two months, or 
longer. They may follow one of the main routes from South to 
North, or they may stay in the North the entire summer. The move- 
ment may be circular within the state or geographical area. The mi- 
grant may follow the crops in his car with his family, he may move 
with other families by truck. He may live in a labor camp with 
hundreds of other workers or he may live with his family in a 
cabin on a ranch or farm. 

Migratory life works great hardship on these workers and their 
families. They find it difficult to secure adequate shelter, proper 
schooling and wholesome recreation for their children, adequate 
medical care. They are often isolated because of the distances from 
the communities and because of the unfriendliness of the perma- 
nent residents. They have little money, for their average income is 
less than a thousand dollars a year. 

The work and ensuing report of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor, published in 1951, reminded agencies and or- 
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ganizations and the general public that much can and should be 
done to contribute to a better life for the migrants. A flood of ar- 
ticles, pamphlets, and books brought the problem closer to many 
organizations. The Girl Scouts was one of these. We were stirred 
to do something and decided that we should set up some demonstra- 
tion projects and experiment to see what could be done. 

The first step was to form a small advisory committee. The com- 
mittee made a comprehensive study of all available literature on 
the subject, and consulted with personnel of other national agencies 
which had had experience with the problem. This study and con- 
sultation showed that while the needs of migrant children appear 
for the most part to be the same as those of other children, they have 
certain needs which require special attention. They should have 
recognition as individuals and not merely as anonymous figures in 
a group of “beet workers” or “Mexicans.” They need information 
and continuity in the learning experience. In many ways they are 
cut off from the main stream of life and from normal community 
relationships so that an excessive burden is thrown on the few 
means they do have of learning. Usually children absorb simple 
skills and facts through their families and outside contacts. This 
is not the case with the migrant children. Their insecurity and lack 
of acceptance by new groups prevent their making the most of the 
few opportunities that are offered. In addition, some of the children 
are painfully timid and shy. They need to learn how to establish 
and maintain social relationships outside their own family, to ex- 
perience success. This success is dependent on feeling secure. There 
is therefore the urgent need of acquiring some acceptable social 
skills. 

It was found that very few organizations were offering these chil- 
dren membership geared to fit their particular needs and situation. 
The Girl Scouts felt that it might be possible to offer the migrant 
children some of these values through a national program with a 
widespead membership. The Scouting experience might give the 
children security and the ability to adjust to new groups, so that 
they could make more of opportunities provided by schools, 
churches, and government agencies. 

It was felt advisable to determine firsthand both the possibilities 
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and problems involved before undertaking the projects on a na- 
tional scale. For this initial survey a national staff member of the 
Girl Scouts spent one month in the San Joaquin Valley of Califor- 
nia. There she consulted with all groups concerned with migrants. 
The consensus was that they would be eager to cooperate with a 
demonstration project. Leaders of two Girl Scout troops, which in- 
cluded some children of migratory workers, reported a high level 
of interest on the part of the migrant children. All of this indicated 
a likelihood that the Girl Scouts had a practical contribution to 
make. At the same time, it was found that the county schools, the 
public health department, the Migrant Ministry of the National 
Council of Churches, and the county welfare department were 
going ahead with their services to migrants. Because of these efforts, 
the Valley seemed to offer fertile soil for the Girl Scout project. 

The national staff member identified the following difficulties 
inherent in the situation: some prejudice toward racial and eco- 
nomic minorities on the part of permanent residents; some prej- 
udice toward permanent residents on the part of the migrant work- 
ers; fear by both residents and migrants of trying something new; 
difficulty of securing leadership within the migrant group when 
families were constantly moving according to crops and weather; 
and the difficulty of securing adequate funds to finance a demon- 
stration project. The National Board studied the whole picture 
and decided to try the experiment. 

At this point, it is important to understand the structure of the 
organization in which these migrant projects operate. There are 
local Girl Scout councils throughout the country, composed of 
volunteers, both men and women, who are responsible for Girl 
Scouting in a specified geographical area. There may or may not be 
a full-time professional worker. The council is largely autonomous 
and operates within the framework of national policy. One of the 
council’s responsibilities is to provide a program for girls from seven 
through seventeen years of age. The program includes fun and 
adventure, an opportunity for serving others, a chance to become 
active members of a group, and citizenship training. Another of the 
council’s responsibilities is to reach all girls who want and need 
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Scouting. If a certain segment of the population is hard to reach, 
the National Organization attempts to be of help to the local coun- 
cils. Demonstration projects are held in various places where tech- 
niques and methods are learned which can then be shared with local 
councils throughout the country. Funds for these special projects 
were secured from the Boettcher, Doris Duke, and Rosenberg 
Foundations, and the William Volker Fund. 

The purpose of the Girl Scout migrant projects was to learn 
whether it was possible to give effective membership in the Girl 
Scout organization to migrant girls and, if so, how this could be 
accomplished. 

The San Joaquin Valley was selected for one project for a three- 
year period in order to build on the foundation of interest laid by 
the initial survey and to learn techniques in a concentrated area 
within which migrants lived and moved. The second project was 
planned for a two-year period and centered in Colorado. This site 
has a complex interstate and intrastate pattern of migration. Both 
projects began in the spring of 1954 with the assignment of a na- 
tional staff member to each. These workers were chosen with defi- 
nite qualifications in mind. Over and above the basic ones—gradua- 
tion from an accredited college and work experience in Scouting— 
it was felt these special skills were needed: proven ability in working 
with people; experience in intercultural relationships; a high 
degree of flexibility; experience in the use of sound generic social 
work principles; and some knowledge of Spanish. 

A tentative plan of action was developed for each project. The 
worker then discussed this in her own project area with all those 
adults involved. In both projects, cooperation was invited from 
local, state, and Federal agencies and from private organizations 
and agencies. In the two projects, we worked with thirty of these 
groups. It was felt advisable to experiment with several approaches 
in reaching the children. We found these possible: 

1. Day camp for migrant children.—Girls from outlying farms 
and ranches were brought to a central place for activities in an 
outdoor setting. 

2. Day camp for migrant children and resident Girl Scout troop 
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members.—This recreational program for migrant girls in a farm 
labor camp was planned and carried out by a team of senior Girl 
Scouts. 

3. Girl Scout troops for migrant children.—There were also 
troops including both migrant and permanent residents. 

The activity in each community depended on the length of time 
the migrants were in the vicinity, the other services being offered 
to them, and the geographical location of the migrants. One com- 
munity might be able to organize a troop in a large labor camp, 
while the next community, with no labor camp, could arrange to 
bring girls from outlying farms into a day camp. 

If we were to visit any of these groups this summer, we would find 
girls taking part in activities which appeal to children anywhere, 
any place. What exactly we would see would depend on the group 
visited, because the migrant troops, as do any others, plan their 
programs according to their own needs and interests. For instance, 
one troop was given the use of a one-room cabin in a labor camp for 
their meeting place. It was identical to the ones most of the girls 
lived in. Empty, shell-like, it presented a real challenge. After 
scrubbing the walls, the girls nailed flat pieces of cardboard cartons 
to the wall to serve as weather stripping and backing. Then they 
papered it with white shelf paper, made curtains out of gunny sacks 
dyed green, and secured nail kegs which they covered for chairs. A 
flag, made from a paper fertilizer sack, was colored and posted in a 
No. 10 tin can filled with sand. 

At a day camp in Colorado, girls made washing equipment out 
of No. 10 tin cans. One of the girls took hers home and taught her 
family how to make one. The next day she said, “My father made 
one of these to take to the fields with him.” In the same day camp, 
a group of girls wove mats out of discarded yarn. 

One troop of Latin-American background faced the momen- 
tous question of whether to hold their meetings in Spanish or 
English. ““We will hold them in English,” they decided, because “it 
will give us practice which we need, and because some girls who 
cannot speak Spanish may wish to join.” 

In California, a community service project is being carried out 
by a group of migrant troops. With the assistance of the adult edu- 
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cation department, a night course in English and citizenship was 
offered to Spanish-speaking people. The Girl Scouts assisted in re- 
cruiting students for the course, in baby sitting, and in helping with 
class assignments at home. 

These activities took months of planning, hard work, time, and 
energy. Many difficulties were encountered, not only those identi- 
fied in the initial survey but others which appeared as the experi- 
ment progressed. We have found some solutions; we are still trying 
to find others. 

1. One of the greatest difficulties was obtaining reliable informa- 
tion on which to base plans. The migrant situation is so complex 
that the Girl Scout workers were often given diametrically opposite 
answers by people with the same opportunity for knowing the facts. 
In one community the worker was told that 1,000 migratory workers 
and their families would arrive in June. A day later, she was told by 
another person that there would be only 50 workers within families. 
There was no central body where information could be pooled 
systematically. The migrants share a lack of social organization and 
a great anonymity which makes it easy for outsiders to generalize 
on insufficient facts. 

Our workers attempted to collect facts from as many people as 
possible and from as many angles as they could; they tried to inspire 
the formation of local and state committees which might serve as 
clearinghouses for information; they conveyed information from 
one person or organization to another. The Girl Scout worker in 
California actively supported the formation of an informal group 
of all agencies serving migrants on a county basis. The pamphlet 
When the Migrant Families Come Again, published by the Federal 
Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth, has now 
reached the field and will serve as a real stimulus to good planning. 

2. Further difficulties were caused by prejudice, ignorance, and 
fear. One of our major jobs was that of constant interpretation. We 
used all media possible for informing residents of the need of 
migrant families and their children. This was done through 
speeches, conferences, training courses, newspaper articles, pictures, 
and visual aids. Where there was a high degree of prejudice on the 
part of a group of permanent residents against the migrants, the 
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Girl Scout worker moved to another section and began in a spot 
where she could make some progress. When she met the same thing 
in an individual, she looked for someone else with whom to work. 
In many cases, individuals who had some prejudice but were willing 
to cooperate went with our worker to the camps and troops to get 
the feel of the project. In some cases, these individuals actually 
worked with the migrants during the summer day camp. This 
changed their attitudes. One volunteer who said at the beginning 
of the summer, “Those Mexicans are so dirty,” said at the end, 
“Why those children are just like any others.” 

The migrant families feared an unknown program and worker. 
Their experiences with residents in a community might not have 
been of a nature to inspire their trust. The workers established 
relationships with the migrants by making personal visits to each 
family wherever possible, accompanied by someone already known 
and trusted by the migrants. In California the public health nurses 
introduced the Girl Scout worker to the migrants. In Colorado, a 
family party for the migrants was held before the beginning of a 
day camp so that they would all know one another and the leaders. 

In some places there was lack of understanding on the part of 
the growers and the councils about the project. The growers were 
skeptical of its success. Some doubted that the migrants would re- 
spond since there had been other efforts that began well but had 
died. Our workers used the approach that unless something was 
tried, the results could never be known. While the councils agreed 
at the beginning of the project to cooperate, they later raised ques- 
tions about the amount of time, energy, and money needed. Most 
of the councils were faced with the tremendous task of providing 
Girl Scouting to an ever growing permanent membership. Our 
staff found that working with migrants has great appeal for some 
people, and additional volunteers who had previously not been 
responsive came forward. We found that patience, persistence, and 
a determination to find a way were essential. 

3. Distances between migrant labor camps and the communities 
posed another problem. In one place it was necessary for the volun- 
teer leader to drive fifty miles to reach the Girl Scouts meeting 
place. Distances between ranches made it hard for the girls to get 
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together. In Colorado, the Girl Scout worker enlisted the aid of 
the American Red Cross Motor Corps in bringing girls from out- 
lying farms into day camp. In California, school buses were offered 
to take migrant girls to day camp. 

4. Money was another problem. The Girl Scout organization 
believes that each person should pay the same national membership 
fee of one dollar so that no distinction will be made as to the eco- 
nomic or social level of the member. It is also felt that by the pay- 
ment of this fee the individual acquires a deeper feeling of belong- 
ing to the movement. The decision was that we would not sub- 
sidize the fees for the migrant children since it would set this group 
apart as different, and one of the purposes of the project was to wel- 
come them as we do all girls and with the same requirements for 
membership. However, it was felt that because of the pitifully 
small income of the migrants and the unusual conditions, partial 
subsidy was necessary. These approaches to the problem were found 
successful: the entire troop held some type of social event and 
thus earned money for their dues; school clubs, service clubs, and 
other Girl Scout troops contributed toward the dues; local Girl 
Scout councils assisted with the partial subsidy. 

5. As we recruited leaders from migrant and semimigrant 
groups, a lack of self-confidence was noted among the women. The 
fact that so many of them work in the fields, the shortness of the 
migrants’ stay in one place, the difference in language, and fear of 
an unknown program made recruiting difficult. The worker found 
it essential to make lengthy and repeated home visits. Training 
courses were set up for all adults who were truly interested. After 
they had heard more about the program, it was possible to build 
self-confidence. The training emphasized activities that the family 
could share. In a few cases, it was found advisable to import leader- 
ship. 

6. It was found that many of the children were shy and would 
not come to the troop meetings alone. Since families lived far apart, 
the children did not know each other. Often family responsibilities 
kept the children from the meetings or they came late. Basing the 
troop on family groups, having sisters come together, and using a 
wide age range in the troops proved successful. Meeting hours 
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were set on days when the majority of the children could come. 
The language difference was a further difficulty. The use of teen- 
age interpreters proved most successful. As the children’s sense of 
security increased, so did their use of English. 

Results cannot be measured solely in terms of numbers of girls 
reached. We know that the lives of many children have been en- 
riched. These girls have made new friends, have had fun, and have 
learned new skills. They have been given a feeling of belonging. 
In the process of the experiment, we have reached approximately 
three hundred girls and adults and have worked with seventeen 
different councils. The projects have not continued long enough to 
give valid evidence as to whether the children will maintain con- 
tinued interest, but we know that the girls who came in 1954 say 
they are coming back in 1955. The councils in Colorado which 
have participated thus far plan to continue. The troops in California 
are becoming increasingly integrated into the work of the council. 
Learnings thus far have been shared with many councils and with 
other agencies throughout the United States. There is an increasing 
feeling of teamwork among agencies and organizations serving mi- 
grants in the two project areas. 

However, we have found that these fundamentals are basic with 
this particular segment of the population, as with other groups: 

1. The plan must include all agencies and organizations work- 
ing simultaneously and cooperatively for the purpose of develop- 
ing the whole person in the migrant group, and of using community 
resources most effectively for the welfare of the total community. 

2. There may be more than one approach in dealing with the 
problem. The demand for services may be aroused in the com- 
munity by failure of crops, unfavorable publicity, or external con- 
ditions. Again, there may be little community awareness or inter- 
est, so that aggressive techniques must be used. 

3. There must be constant interpretation, based on an under- 
standing of the migrant workers and their needs. 

4. It is vital to include from the beginning all those people who 
have a direct stake in the solution of the problem. 

5. It is essential to start where the individual is and continue at 
the pace of the community. 
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6. Prejudice can be progressively decreased through personal 
relationships under favorable conditions. 

7. Leadership within the migrant group can be effective, pro- 
vided self-confidence is built and provided there is continued sup- 
port and help on the job. 

8. This pioneering type of project arouses the interest of inspired 
and devoted people. 

g. Although fluency in Spanish is not essential for the worker or 
leaders, an interest in the language, a willingness to try to learn it, 
and knowledge of a few Spanish words are all helpful. 

10. The agency must start slowly, build soundly, and have a plan 
for continuing. 

11. The agency needs to adapt regular ways of work to special 
problems. The need is for more time and effort on the part of 
workers and volunteers. There is need, too, for an imaginative ap- 
plication of the usual methods to fit these special problems. 

12. The approach of the worker must be a general one. She must 
combine the methods of casework, social group work, and com- 
munity organization, depending on the situation. 

13. The agency must recognize that this changing situation de- 
mands constant evaluation. 

These are exciting projects for the Girl Scout organization. They 
have stretched our thinking. We have a long way to go in answering 
many of the problems posed. ‘This work cannot be done quickly. It 
cannot be done by any one agency alone. It requires endless per- 
sistence and a concerted effort on the part of all agencies and or- 
ganizations serving migrant families and their children. 











New Americans: from Isolation 
to Integration 


by BEATRICE BEHRMAN 


I, SEEMS APPROPRIATE that there be some definition of 
terms and setting of limits because of the restrictions of space and 
the magnitude of this subject: 

1. New Americans.—In referring to new Americans we mean 
immigrants who have been in the United States five years or less, 
principally those who came to this country under the Displaced 
Persons Act. This Act marked a new phase in immigration and 
was the first really large-scale program of immigration to the United 
States in a planned partnership between government and the volun- 
tary agencies. While it is true that the voluntary agencies had been 
active in the immigration field long before passage of the Displaced 
Persons Act, this Act for the first time gave recognition to a method 
of bringing immigrants into the country on an agency assurance 
plan. 

2. Resettlement.—This word has come to have a very special 
meaning for the agencies active in the immigration field. “Resettle- 
ment” is synonymous with “planned migration.” It concerns itself 
with planning from the moment the individual expresses an inter- 
est in immigration right through to his arrival in the country of 
destination and his integration into the community. It requires 
advance preparation of the immigrant and of the receiving com- 
munity. 

3. Segregation.—“Segregation” is an institutionalized form of 
discrimination enforced legally or by common custom. “Discrimina- 
tion” is the acting out of prejudice, and “prejudice” is a feeling, 
favorable or unfavorable, toward a person or thing prior to or not 
based on actual experience. A more elaborate definition of “‘prej- 
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udice” might be that it is a hostile attitude toward a person who be- 
longs to a group simply because he belongs to that group and is, 
therefore, presumed to have the objectionable qualities ascribed to 
that group. Prejudice is significant only when it is talked about 
or becomes more intense and leads to avoidance and then moves 
into discrimination and segregation. 

4. Integration.—The best definition of “integration,” in my 
opinion, is the one developed by the Working Party of the Non- 
Governmental Organizations Interested in Migration: Integration 
of migrants into the life of countries of resettlement is a gradual 
process by which new residents become active participants in the 
economic, social, political, cultural, and spiritual life of the new 
homeland. It is a dynamic process in which values are enriched 
through mutual acquaintance, accommodation, and understanding. 
It is a two-way process in which both the migrant and the resident 
of the receiving country have mutual opportunity and responsibility 
to make their distinctive contributions. It is a process of mutual 
adjustment in which both must share voluntarily and with a degree 
of conscious effort. This process of integration requires: (a) creation 
of favorable attitudes; (b) assistance in adjustment to daily living; 
(c) provision of adequate educational opportunities; (d) measures 
for legal protection and economic security; and (e) provision for 
vocational adjustment. 

Paramount among the factors that tend to isolate the new Ameri- 
cans are the legal conditions. The basic immigration law of the 
United States, popularly known as the McCarran—Walter Acct, sets 
up barriers which isolate the immigrant from the native American: 

1. The national origins quota system continues the restrictions 
against immigrants of East European and South European origin. 

2. Penal provisions are incorporated in the law in respect to the 
alien’s compliance with certain provisions of the Alien Registration 
Act of 1940 which started a trend toward placing restrictions on 
the alien who previously had comparative freedom of activity in the 
United States. 

3. New grounds for deporting aliens have been added. 

4. Provisions for the loss of nationality of naturalized citizens 
have been expanded. 
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Basically, under the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
and previously, the immigrant has been treated differently from 
the native born in that the burden of proof rests on the alien, while 
in our normal jurisprudence in the United States an individual is 
innocent until he is proven guilty. Allport aptly describes the con- 
ditions that tend to isolate the immigrant: 


A change in the conception of the national in-group is seen in the 
shifting American attitude toward immigration. The native American 
nowadays seldom takes an idealistic view of immigration. He does not 
feel it a duty and privilege to offer a home to oppressed people—to 
include them in his in-group. . . 

The lamp [of the Statue of Liberty] was virtually extinguished by 
the anti-immigration laws passed in the period 1918-1924. The lingering 
sentiment was not strong enough to relax the bars appreciably following 
the Second World War when there were more homeless and tempest-tost 
than ever before crying for admission. From the standpoint of both 
economics and humanitarianism there were strong arguments for relax- 
ing the restrictions; but people had grown fearful. Many conservatives 
feared the importation of radical ideas; many Protestants felt their own 
precarious majority might be further reduced; some Catholics dreaded 
the arrival of Communists; anti-Semites wanted no more Jews; some 
labor-union members feared that jobs would not be created to absorb 
the newcomers and that their own security would suffer. 

During the 124 years for which data are available, approximately 
40,000,000 immigrants came to America, as Many as 1,000,000 in a 
single year. Of the total immigration 85 percent came from Europe. 
Until a generation ago, few objections were heard. But today nearly 
all applicants are refused admission, and few champions of “displaced 
persons” are heard. Times have changed, and whenever they change for 
the worse, as they have, in-group boundaries tend to tighten. The 
stranger is suspect and excluded. 


In reviewing the programs of the social agencies that have carried 
the responsibility of working on immigrant aid programs, whether 
they be family agencies, special settlement committees, or agencies 
in the field of vocational services, social group work, or community 
organization, we note that they have used all the more tried and 
tested ways of breaking down prejudice: (a) legislative remedies; 
(b) formal educational methods; (c) contact and acquaintance pro- 


1 Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co., 1954), pp. 34-35- 
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2 gram; (d) group retraining programs; (e) mass media; (f) exhorta- 
l tion; and (g) individual therapy. It has also been ascertained that 
: there is no sovereign formula for breaking down prejudice. The 
5 attack must be on all fronts simultaneously. 

It is not possible at this time to describe all the programs and 
projects carried out by the agencies engaged in this work. Each il- 
lustration cited to demonstrate what social services have done in 
effecting integration could be multiplied many times over. In dis- 
cussing the contributions of social services in the field of integration, 
I shall relate them to the three areas- into which social services are 
generally organized, that is, services for individuals, social group 
work, and community organizations. 
| Services for individuals—When the family agencies were called 
upon by some of the national immigrant aid agencies to participate 
in the refugee settlement programs, they were faced with a diversity 
of problems. Since most family agencies had accepted the role of 
the public agency for relief-giving, their budgets had been greatly 
reduced and their services were mainly those of counseling, pro- 
viding homemakers, and so forth. Family agencies were no longer 
geared to relief-giving. Moreover, their workers did not have 
language facility and were not familiar with the cultural patterns 
of the people whom they were called upon to help. 

While at the outset the professional workers were convinced of 
the soundness of the principle that people are people and are not 
different because they are newcomers and their basic goal was to 
help people to help themselves, they were confronted with people 
who spoke different languages, who had a different culture, who 
had developed chronic dependency due to long periods spent in 
concentration camps and displaced persons camps, and who had 
either lost their skills or had been too young to acquire any skills. 

The profession recognized the importance of developing and 
sharpening the social and cultural aspects of case study. Social work 
became aware that in addition to using the behavioral sciences, 
workers must also develop skills in the social aspects of case study. 
Some beginnings were made in relating culture and casework. The 
New York School of Social Work undertook a two-year project 
financed by the Russell Sage Foundation which brought a social 
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anthropologist, Dr. Katherine Spencer, to their faculty to work 
with Professor Mary E. Hurlbutt on the development of socio- 
cultural content in the curriculum. A case book of seven ethnic 
case studies has been published. This is just a beginning, the social 
workers’ understanding of the cultural factors in casework with 
newcomers is in the pioneer stages and is one of the areas in which 
there is still much to be done if we are to be helpful to the newcomer 
in the integration process. 

Peter L. Sandi, Director of Casework of the International In- 
stitute of San Francisco, reporting on the project financed under 
the East European Fund, said: 


As to “personality difficulties,” we wish to refer again to recent social 
research in the field of immigrant adjustment. The adjustment diffi- 
culties of immigrants are not exclusively related to the realities of cul- 
ture change. The motives which made people leave the old country 
usually are related to hardship of a physical or social nature—or else 
bear upon the immigrant personality development. The case work 
assistance, ranging from insight therapy to supportive measures, is nec- 
essary. 


By 1947 the private vocational agencies were no longer engaged 
in job solicitation since this work was being done principally by 
the State Employment Services. The vocational agencies were 
mainly engaged in testing and counseling for youth. The State Em- 
ployment Services were geared to seeking job placements for the 
native American. The influx of new Americans under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act presented a challenge to the vocational agencies, 
both public and private. They had to learn how to translate skills. 
They had to do more intensive work in preparing the newcomer 
for job interviews and preparing the employer to accept the new- 
comer. They had to think in terms of initial jobs and assume re- 
sponsibility for upgrading once the immigrant became more fa- 
miliar with the language and with American skills. 

What is meant by “preparation of the employer”’ is illustrated 
by a story told by a representative of the East European Fund. The 
Fund had asked a university professor to employ a young refugee 
as a secretary. The employment data showed that she had ten years 
of experience, each position lasting about one year or less, in 
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Geneva, Italy, France, and several other European countries. The 
professor said, ‘“‘We do not employ people who ‘roll’ around so 
much.” It was necessary for the representative from the East Eu- 
ropean Fund to explain that the “rolling around” was not due to 
instability on the part of the young woman but to the fact that she 
was a refugee fleeing from country to country for safety and that 
the positive factor was that she always secured work and supported 
herself even under these trying conditions. Happily, she got the job 
and has been highly successful in it. 

A second illustration is concerned with the use of the sheltered 
workshop in a program of assisting new Americans to integrate. In 
the usual social service pattern in the United States, sheltered work- 
shops are maintained principally for physically handicapped peo- 
ple. In working with the new Americans who arrived in the United 
States shortly after liberation, we found middle-aged and older 
persons whose skills were rusted and who were fearful of going into 
competitive employment. The United Service for New Americans, 
the predecessor agency of United HIAS Service, suggested to its 
local cooperating agencies the possibility of setting up sheltered 
workshops to assist this group, thereby providing not only work 
opportunities but also a social outlet and assistance in the integra- 
tion process. 

One of many such workshops that were developed is the San 
Francisco Utility Workshop. The San Francisco Committe for 
Service to Emigres has found that there have been certain values 
attributable to the workshop, apart from the financial considera- 
tions. At least 10 percent of those employed, including persons be- 
tween sixty-five and seventy-five years of age, acquired sufficient 
ability and assurance to secure work in normal industry. The men 
and women come to the shop as much for companionship as for 
work; friendships are made and continued. Another intangible 
value is that the shop employees required less clinic care than they 
had previously, because of their occupation, the feeling of being 
useful, and their general contentment. The workshop was also a 
factor in developing good will among many businessmen and 
others who had come in contact with the facility over the years. 

Social group work programs.—Closely related to employment is 
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the importance of learning to speak the language. The social 
agencies, in cooperation with boards of education, have conducted 
a variety of programs to assist the newcomer in learning the lan- 
guage. The significant thing is that the social agencies recognized 
that they could not and should not rely on the adult education 
facilities alone and that there was need for flexibility and individu- 
alization. The use of volunteers in special programs for teaching 
English was a big step forward. Real teamwork developed between 
the educators and the social workers. 

I quote from the East European Fund's Newsletter of July, 1953: 


Miss Elizabeth Campbell of the Philadelphia International Institute 
writes: “Our summer program has included the development of sev- 
eral small discussion and conversation groups with volunteer teachers. 
An engineering group with an enrollment of six is taught by a volun- 
teer with a background of mechanical engineering; a law and business 
group of four is led by a volunteer with a background of social work 
and business; a bookkeeper’s group of four is taught by a volunteer 
with a background of high school teaching and business; an experi- 
mental group of six beginners is being led by a volunteer with a back- 
ground of business experience and some knowledge of basic English 
methods. 

In addition to this we have arranged individual tutoring for 33 who 
are on our rolls currently. We have had a program of individual tutor- 
ing throughout the past year, a total of 49 having been taught by 34 
teachers. 

The Detroit International Institute has been conducting a class 
called “English for Engineers,” and the Los Angeles International 
Institute reports that an American architect has volunteered to teach 
technical terminology to a group of architects, draftsmen and survey- 
ors. This is in addition to the 10 classes with paid teachers sponsored 
by the Los Angeles Project. 

In Buffalo, Cleveland and Los Angeles members of the advanced 
classes have indicated the topics which they wished made the subject of 
English lessons. For example, Miss Margaret Fergusson’s class in Cleve- 
land selected rent control, the various sections of an American news- 
paper and the city’s public transportation system. 


The National Council of Jewish Women, through their Service to 
Foreign-Born Sections throughout the country, carries on a variety 
of volunteer programs to supplement existing adult education pro- 
grams in the communities. 
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Mr. Sandi issued an interesting word of warning to the social 
workers on the process of learning English: 


The process of learning English is partly related to the attitudes of the 
immigrant toward acculturation. As to the attitudes toward accultura- 
tion, we find that as in the case of all immigrants, this plays a relevant 
role in learning the English language, since language change is part of 
culture change and has strong symbolic values. Thus, more than with 
“resistance to learning English” we should deal with “resistance to 
acculturation.” Culture change is a long-time process and not much 
movement can be expected in the first month, except with very young 


people. 

Having dealt with individual needs and emphasized the move- 
ment toward self-maintenance, our next concern must be a recog- 
nition that man cannot live by bread alone and that we must, if we 
are to effect successful integration, help the newcomer satisfy his 
social and spiritual needs. Very often in the work done with new 
Americans, well-meaning persons have tried to play the “Lady 
Bountiful.” The reception committee chairman invites the new- 
comer to his home for dinner. It may be that there is no basis for 
any social or personal relationship, and after the first invitation 
the social amenities are over. What we have tried to stress in effect- 
ing integration is helping the newcomer to feel that he is part of 
communal life and has communal responsibility. He should choose 
his own friends, even though they may be among the same nation- 
ality group and from the other newcomers in the community. 

The experiment carried out by the Friends Neighborhood Guild 
of Philadelphia is a fine illustration of how newcomers in a com- 
munity can have a sense of belonging and assume communal re- 
sponsibility, basic to integration. The Guild set up a Neighbor- 
hood Welfare Committee composed of thirteen organizations 
representing nationality groups. Their objectives were: (a) to help 
people in the neighborhood to live together; (b) to discover and 
develop indigenous leadership, cutting across racial, religious, and 
nationality lines; and (c) to help people fulfill their citizenship re- 
sponsibility to one another. 

Originally, the Neighborhood Welfare Committee devoted their 
meetings to a common concern, the difficulties experienced by new 
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Americans sixty years old and over in securing employment. It was 
not long before the representatives were able to develop a project 
for all the member groups, and an employment counselor was en- 
gaged. Once this project was under way, the representatives de- 
cided to continue working together on community projects. 

Another illustration of the group method in assisting the new- 
comer to participate on a community level is the Bonham Galland 
Nursery School in Seattle. This brought together the new American 
parents and parents selected as a ‘“‘pilot group.” It gave the new- 
comers the feeling of being associated with a school which is con- 
sidered highly desirable by the general community. In the school 
the new American parents realized the value of social integration 
in action as they observed children of all races and creeds together. 

Community organization.—In working with methods of integra- 
tion the agencies have learned the value and importance of total 
community participation. If there is one basic learning, it is that no 
one agency or group can undertake the responsibility for settling 
newcomers in the community or for effecting their integration. 
In fact, an effective settlement and integration program calls for 
teamwork on all levels: (a) between government and voluntary 
agency; (b) between national organization and local community; 
(c) between professional and volunteer; (d) at the local level, team- 
work among all the social agencies, public and private, churches, 
and the fraternal organizations; (e) between newcomer and com- 
munity. 

Helping people to build a new life cuts across all of society, and 
only if there is organized cooperative effort carried on in a planned 
way can the best results be achieved. 

A presentation of all that has been tried and tested in this great 
undertaking of helping new Americans to build new lives by the 
agencies of all faiths—the National Catholic War Relief Services, 
the Church World Service, the National Lutheran Service, the 
Tolstoy Foundation, United HIAS Service, and many others— 
would take volumes. I have merely tried to highlight some of the 
things that the social services have learned to date. 

If we are to achieve maximum success in integration, we must 
exert every effort to secure a sound immigration law which will 
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take out of the law of our land legislative sanction discriminating 
against the foreign born. Although the social work profession has 
answered the challenge of developing better methods and tech- 
niques in working with newcomers, we have not as citizens ful- 
filled our obligation to see that there is a change in the law. America 
on the whole has been a stanch defender of the individual’s right 
to be the same or different, and the success of democracy is “unity 
in diversity.” 

I once heard Gordon Hamilton say to a beginning class that the 
two necessary prerequisites for being a good caseworker are to love 
people and to have a curiosity about them, and then you learn to 
discipline both. I honestly believe that unless we have a basic love 
for the “‘stranger’” we can never effect a successful integration pro- 


gram. 
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by D’ARCY McNICKLE 


Speaxinc GENERALLY, segregation is thought of as a form 
of isolation of a particular class of persons, such as the foreign-born 
or an ethnic group such as the Negroes, under conditions in which 
neither the group nor the individual has freedom of choice. The 
isolation may be brought about by social custom and may be en- 
forced by legal sanctions. Desegregation of such a group, its inte- 
gration in the general population, involves a major process of re- 
education, in the case of social custom; of legislative and judicial 
action, in the case of legally sanctioned isolation. The Supreme 
Court decision invalidating segregation in the public schools of 
the country resulted from a line of action carried on over a num- 
ber of years. The decision, by itself, does not close the issue, how- 
ever, in either its legal or its social aspects. 

The isolation in which the Indians of the United States live is not 
of this character. Indians may move freely in and out of the society 
in which they habitually live. They are subject to segregating fac- 
tors, but no more so than other members of the population might 
be in similar circumstances: lack of education; lack of trade skills; 
language barriers; and other cultural inhibitors. These condition- 
ing factors apply to the individual, without destroying the basic 
freedom of the group to move outward from their isolation. 

In order to understand why Indian communities remain iso- 
lated from the main stream, we must remember that as white settle- 
ment spread to the interior, the Indian societies were like people 
caught in a flooding valley, moving to higher ground as the in- 
vading waters encroached upon them, until in time they were com- 
pletely surrounded. Segregation was an act of self-preservation, the 
motivation being a desire to keep what they had. This motivation 
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persists. We may consider it unreasonable and self-limiting, but it 
is questionable whether human action is ever entirely rational and 
logical. Nor is it likely that human conduct can be changed merely 
by pointing out its irrationalities. 

It is of interest to turn to the findings of a group of social scientists 
who met in conference at the University of Chicago on February 
20, 1954, to discuss a series of assumptions current in Indian affairs 
in recent years. The most basic of these assumptions reported to 
the conference by John Provinse, former Assistant Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, was “the idea that assimilation of the American 
Indian into the normal stream of American life is inevitable, that 
Indian tribes and communities will disappear.” 

The conference concluded: 


There was complete agreement on the part of the discussants that this 
prediction is unwarranted. Most Indian groups in the United States, 
after more than 100 years of Euro-American contact and in spite of 
strong external pressures, both direct and fortuitous, have not yet 
become assimilated in the sense of a loss of community identity and 
the full acceptance of American habits of thought and conduct. Nor 
can one expect such group assimilation within any short, predictable 
time period, say, one to four generations. The urge to retain tribal 
identity is strong, and operates powerfully for many Indian groups. 


The group further concluded that while individual Indians 
would doubtless make personal adjustments which would enable 
them to become incorporated in the general society, 


Despite external pressures, and internal change, most of the present 
identifiable Indian groups residing on reservations (areas long known 
to them as homelands) will continue indefinitely as distinct social 
units, preserving their basic values, personality, and Indian way of life, 
while making continual adjustments, often superficial in nature, to 
the economic and political demands of the larger society. 


To admit that Indians live apart of their own choice is not to 
agree that this is a good thing and that nothing should be done to 
attempt to change it. The question rather is to decide what kinds of 
change are desirable and how to bring them about. Neither of 
these questions can be answered easily and probably cannot be 
answered to everybody’s satisfaction. 
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First of all, the reservations generally have inadequate re- 
sources to provide a livelihood for the dependent population. How- 
ever, these resources can be developed to a much greater extent, 
and thus a larger percentage of the residents could be supplied 
with livelihood. There are probably even a few reservations where 
the entire present population could enjoy a decent minimum living 
standard. Since these are the exceptions, however, Indians must 
look beyond the reservation, often to industrial urban areas, in 
order to find a livelihood and an expanding opportunity for their 
children. 

In the second place, no society is static. The elders in an Indian 
group may exert their full force to prevent change in custom and 
belief, yet change will come. The masters in leadership, in whatever 
society, are the men who manage to make the compromise necessary 
to accept and adapt change without losing their following. 

Even if there were no intervention to bring about desirable 
change, the forces which are acting upon Indian societies, as upon 
others, will result in drifts or trends in habits and values. Over a 
long enough period, Indian societies will be modified, for better or 
for worse. Can the process be guided? Can it be accelerated? 

It is quite possible that affirmative answers can be given in both 
instances. But this will involve the adoption of administrative 
methods not now in vogue in Indian affairs. 

It is believed, first of all, that if certain minimum needs of the 
Indian people are met, and if a climate of free choice is maintained, 
they will move away from isolation. The need for separate identifi- 
cation will diminish as Indians succeed in finding a place for them- 
selves in the larger society. 

The basic needs of the Indian people, in their present circum- 
stances, are these: 

1. Health care, including training in sanitation and preventive 
health habits, to insure that the Indian population will not be an 
economic liability 

2. General education and vocational training to develop earning 
capacity 

3. Knowledge of the citizenship process to enable them to under- 
stand how to participate in local and national affairs. 
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Achievement of even these minimum objectives will require a 
readiness on the part of the Indian people to adopt them as their 
own. To create this readiness is a problem in method—a problem 
which administrators of Indian affairs have not solved. 

The nature of the problem was recognized by Henry Knox, the 
first Secretary of War and the first Federal official in charge of 
Indian affairs administration. He wrote to President Washington 
in 1789: 

The civilization of the Indians (as an alternative to forceful exter- 
mination) would be an operation of complicated difficulty; it would 


require the highest knowledge of the human character, and a steady 
perseverance in a wise system for a period of years. 


The same thought must have prompted Thomas Jefferson to 
write in 1808: 


Encourage them to abandon hunting, to apply themselves to the rais- 
ing of stock, to agriculture, and domestic manufacture, and thereby 
prove to themselves that less land and labor will maintain them; and 
bring within their reach more and more of the things which would 
help them * make the transition. 


More than a century later (1926), the team of specialists conduct- 
ing the Lewis Meriam survey urged that administration of Indian 
affairs be conducted as an educational process, having as its ob- 
jective the development of the Indian people to the point where 
they might be “absorbed into the prevailing civilization or be fitted 
to live in the presence of that civilization.” 

The nature of the problem was recognized, but the method con- 
stantly eluded the administrators. Failing that discovery, yet still 
seeking to win Indians away from their predisposed ways of life, 
coercive measures were invoked. The measures were not always as 
direct as military intervention, although the Hopi Indians were 
threatened with military action as recently as 1910. 

At one point in this long record of groping for method, the 
device took the form of a refusal on the part of President Jackson 
to enforce a decision of the United States Supreme Court, when 
the Court had upheld the right of self-determination in an Indian 
tribe. This was the famous case of the Cherokee Nation’s standing 
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against the State of Georgia, which insisted on extending state law 
over Cherokee territory. 

The application of force took more subtle forms, usually in 
the guise of legislation designed to bring about general welfare 
purposes. Such, for example, was the enactment of the General 
Allotment Law authorizing the President of the United States in 
his discretion to divide up tribal land holdings into individual 
parcels. The benefit intended to flow from this action was the 
development of a sense of private property and the individualiza- 
tion of tribal members. The most noticeable effect of the law was 
to reduce Indian land ownership by approximately two thirds. 

The administration of Indian affairs in recent years has avoided 
the more obvious aspects of coercion, yet it still fails to involve the 
participation of the people whose affairs are being administered. 

The recommendation of the Meriam survey team that the Indian 
service be organized as an educational effort was never carried 
out. The reasons for this are easy to discover. In appropriating funds 
for Indian affairs administration, Congress expects that certain im- 
mediate results will flow from the monies appropriated. Moreover, 
appropriated funds must be used within a given fiscal year, or they 
lapse and are returned to the Treasury. Personnel are hired under 
Civil Service regulations. Property purchased with public funds 
may be used only under given conditions and must be accountable 
at all times. All these conditions taken together narrow considerably 
the freedom of action of the person in charge of a field program. In 
order to accomplish what is expected of him, he must carry out his 
assignments in as direct a manner as possible. He is charged pri- 
marily with carrying out a service program. He has neither the time 
nor the discretion in action to set up an educational procedure. 

In still another aspect, administration is self-defeating. Be- 
cause programs are designed to provide services rather than to 
train people, it becomes essential that the programs be staffed 
by technically trained people capable of accomplishing the goals 
set by the administration and by Congress. The personnel of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has in recent years become a highly com- 
petent professional staff. Yet the farther it has advanced in develop- 
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ing professional competence the farther it has removed itself from 
the people it serves. 

A technical service provided for the Indians, such as a hospital, 
may be taken as an example of the discrepancy that has been allowed 
to develop. The highly skilled hospital staff finds itself in the posi- 
tion of having to communicate with the patients through poorly 
educated or wholly uneducated casual workers in the hospital. 
The Indians are fortunate that the Federal Government has after 
many years developed a health service that provides competent 
specialists. On the other hand, the usefulness of the technical person 
is reduced almost to the zero point by the failure to use the hospitals 
and field medical programs as training opportunities for the Indians 
themselves. 

Before integration of a people in a larger society can take place, a 
process of acculturation must be set in motion. But the accultura- 
tion process is not a physical conquest; it resists pressures applied 
from the outside. It is not a one-way process of adding new ideas or 
ways of behaving to patterns that already exist. It is essentially a 
creative process in which there is selection, rejection, and modifica- 
tion or adaptation of elements. When cultures come into contact, 
one may not predict what will be accepted and what rejected, and 
it is by no means certain that only the desirable elements of the 
offering culture will be accepted. The elements accepted are likely 
to be in some way identifiable with those already embedded in the 
receiving culture. Thus, the Indians of the Great Plains took to 
livestock raising with greater readiness than they did to wheat 
farming. 

Acculturation as a process starts with individuals. This is the clue 
which administrators have failed to discover. The basis of adminis- 
trative action has been one of exterior application of policy and 
program. Thus at times there has been an almost complete reliance 
on legislation to bring about social change. When a law failed to 
achieve its purpose, the administrator looked to a failure in the law 
rather than in the principle of action involved, and requested 
amendments to the law. This was notoriously true in the case of 
the General Allotment Act. The sponsors of the law wanted to re- 
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place tribalism by individualism, but instead of going to the in- 
dividual Indian and seeking to change his attitudes, habits, and 
inner sense of values—a difficult undertaking—a general law was 
adopted dedicated to the eradication of tribalism. Amendments to 
the General Allotment Act have been numerous, but modifying or 
enlarging the law never made it any more effective. 

Unfortunately, administrators and Congressmen have not yet 
given up the notion that solutions can be found in legislative action. 
In the last session of Congress a series of bills was introduced and 
strongly supported, their purpose being to accomplish certain re- 
sults in this field. 

It is the individual and the internal structure of a group to which 
we must look if we expect to bring about the integration of the 
Indian people in the general society of the United States. This will 
involve seeking out in each Indian group individuals who, while 
they have respected status in the group, have a predilection for 
some of the well-being which lies beyond their grasp. This implies 
an individual who is probably bilingual, who may have some formal 
schooling, and who has probably traveled and worked on the “out- 
side.”” Such schooling and such work experience as he has had, 
however, have not been sufficient to turn him away from his people 
or to awaken in the minds of his relatives and peers the suspicion 
that he seeks to rise above them. 

Individuals answering this generalized description are to be 
found in practically every Indian group. Often they are held in 
small esteem by their white neighbors and by the very adminis- 
trators who struggle with a task they cannot master. The fact that 
they have been exposed to outside society, yet choose to remain with 
their own people, is enough to stigmatize them for having “re- 
turned to the blanket.” 

Up to a certain point, these individuals usually live an aimless 
life on the reservation. If they had received enough schooling and 
picked up enough experience, that might have carried them beyond 
old boundary lines. However, what they received did not help them 
to achieve a satisfactory adjustment to the new environment, so 
they returned home. The process of going and coming repeats itself 
many times, but eventually they attain the age to which respect 
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and authority are attached. They begin to function in the native 
community in a way that was never possible on the outside. Aimless- 
ness then gives way to purpose. They become the men who make up 
the tribal councils and the livestock associations on the reserva- 
tions. Often they are the men who say “no” to Government pro- 
grams and find themselves in the bad graces of administrative per- 
sonnel. 

Yet these individuals may be the very instruments through whom 
policy and program can be carried out. Since they do have status 
and are respected in their communities, they are in a position to 
urge the acceptance of change and to promote ideas from the out- 
side. 

Generally, this native leadership will need training, the extent 
and kind of which will vary according to the needs of the community 
and the skills and experience of the leaders to be incorporated in 
the program. The training in most cases would be nontechnical 
in nature and relatively inexpensive to provide. The leaders would 
not be expected to carry the technical aspects of a program, but 
would be used as sponsors of programs and as liaison between the 
community and the technical program. 

Behind these community leaders, forming a second line of action, 
would be placed technically trained personnel, some of whom 
might also be members of the community. This second group need 
not speak the native language, though it would be important that 
members of this group have some knowledge of the history and 
culture of the community. At least this technical group should know 
enough about the community to be able to follow the directions of, 
and to work at the tempo suggested by, the community workers. 
The folly of employing skilled personnel in situations where their 
services are not understood and their instructions cannot be fol- 
lowed would be avoided if they could rely upon, and work through, 
a corps of trained community workers. 

The objective of any program should not end with the com- 
pletion of a task or the contribution of a service. The objective 
rather should be the process established for task and service per- 
formance. To benefit the people involved in a situation it is of 
paramount importance that they learn how to organize and carry 
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out community programs. It is of lesser long-range importance 
that a school be built or a road completed, even though there is an 
immediate benefit in such achievements. Our concern should be 
with the growth of a people, and growth does not occur, except 
vegetable-wise, where there is no learning experience. 

These general ideas are well illustrated by the recent history of 
the Navajo Indians. As recently as 1953 it was officially estimated 
that as many as fourteen thousand children of school age in the 
Navajo tribe were out of school because of a lack of schoolrooms and 
teachers. This was disturbing information, but most people did not 
realize that the situation was not the result of callous disregard on 
the part of the Federal Government, whose responsibility it is to 
provide the needed facilities. It was an accumulative condition, 
built up through the years by the Nayajos themselves. The tribe 
had accepted a treaty with the United States in 1868, one provision 
of which called upon the United States to furnish a schoolroom and 
teacher for every thirty children who could be induced to attend 
school. In the early years Navajo parents would not send their 
children to school, and even though the Government resorted to a 
form of legalized kidnaping, relatively few Navajo children reached 
school. 

In the 1930s, in an effort to bring facilities close to home and 
overcome the objection to remote off-reservation schools, a pro- 
gram of construction was started on the reservation. Approximately 
forty one- and two-teacher day schools were built. The schools, with 
some exceptions, were not used to capacity, and the program finally 
floundered on a combination of poor attendance, failure of water 
supplies, bad roads, and breakdown of equipment which could not 
be replaced during the war. Basically, the Navajos resisted educa- 
tion, since they saw the schoolroom as a threat to continuing Navajo 
existence. To the average Navajo parent, a school could not turn 
out a good sheepherder, and that was the prime requisite to exist- 
ence in the Navajo country. 

Following the Second World War, these attitudes changed over- 
night. In 1946 a delegation consisting of the entire Navajo tribal 
council of seventy-four members went to Washington, called on 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Secretary of the Interior, 
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the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and the appropriations 
committees in Congress. In every instance the delegation demanded 
schools and hospitals. 

Obviously, something had happened in the inner lives of the 
Navajo people. They had been exhorted over the years to send 
their children to school, without effect. The change occurred when 
leaders still rooted in their communities finally accepted the idea of 
education and became the instruments of change. When we under- 
stand the psychological mechanism which brought about this dra- 
matic shift in attitudes, we will be farther along in our knowledge 
of how to induce change. Meantime, it should be obvious that the 
community leader, the person who has status in his own society, 
is the indispensable member of any team effort to encourage Indians 
to move away from their self-imposed isolation. 








Segregation, Desegregation, and 
Integration in a Social Agency 


by ESTHER M. TAYLOR 


Som TERMS “SEGREGATION,” ““_DESEGREGATION,” AND “INTE- 
GRATION,” regardless of the subject to which they are applied, de- 
note change, new and unknown experiences. The unknown always 
brings an element of fear into play. Fear can paralyze, or it can 
stimulate constructive action. My material deals with the Negro 
and with the Family Service Organization of Louisville. I shall 
relate something of the changes in Louisville and in our agency, 
something of our fears and hopes. 

What I have to say will have a different meaning to each of you 
according to your own experiences. If you doubt the effect of your 
early childhood and later experiences upon your feelings about 
segregation, read Lillian Smith’s book Killers of the Dream.’ It is 
not a comfortable book; but it will uncover the hidden factors 
in your conscious attitude. 

To understand my presentation of this subject you will need to 
know something of me as a person. I grew up in a middle-class 
family, in a heavily foreign-populated city. In my neighborhood 
and school there were different nationality groups, races, and reli- 
gions represented. My friends were children of different races, na- 
tionalities, and creeds. In my social work training and experience 
in Cleveland I gained information and understanding of the culture 
and the feelings of these people. In my work in a Midwest rural 
community and in a city in the Northwest I did not witness dis- 
crimination except in the rural community, where I saw it applied 
to religious groups. I am an outspoken person and I was a rebellious 
soul when IJ arrived in Louisville twenty-five years ago. 


1 Lillian Eupenia Smith, Killers of the Dream (New York: W. W. Norton, 1949). 
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Louisville with a population 15 percent Negro (Kentucky's pop- 
ulation is only 8 percent Negro) is, according to your point of view, 
a Southern city with a Northern exposure or a Northern city with 
a Southern exposure. A Negro educator once described our Negro 
community as having a split personality. He found a group of civic- 
minded Negroes writing a letter of indignation to a taxicab com- 
pany for not picking up Negro passengers. In an adjoining room he 
found an equally sincere group writing a letter criticizing the same 
company for picking up Negroes and hurting the Negro company. 

Kentucky’s 1891 Constitution’s implied segregation require- 
ment was spelled out 1904 by the Day Law, which forbids operation, 
maintenance, teaching, or attendance at any school in which Ne- 
groes and whites mingle. The fine is $1,000, plus $100 a day for 
continued violation, $50 for students. The amended law, in 1950, 
permitted Negro students to attend institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Since the decision handed down by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Kentucky intends to ignore the Day Law. 

Louisville has moved slowly but steadily in its progress. Its public 
libraries are now opened to all patrons. Negro staff continue in 
Negro neighborhoods, and Negroes are on the Library board. Al- 
though bus and transportation stations have Negro waiting rooms, 
there is no segregation on the buses. There is still segregation in our 
theaters, except for the public amphitheater. Segregation restric- 
tions are modified for some sports in our city parks. There is still 
subtle discrimination in some of the out-of-town-owned depart- 
ment stores. One Negro who has a charge account with a New 
York store could not order furniture from its Louisville store. 

Following the 1950 amendment the University of Louisville 
closed its Negro college and integrated the students and one mem- 
ber of its faculty. Additional Negro faculty members have been 
added. The gratifying integration took place without one un- 
pleasant incident. Students live in the dormitories and eat in the 
cafeteria, and are admitted to the privately owned College Inn. 
This is progress, for the Hotel Men’s Association has consistently 
enforced segregation in the hotels and with a few exceptions has 
prohibited interracial meetings. The city’s Board of Education 
predicts complete integration in our schools by 1956. Most of the 
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social agencies have moved no faster than the community. Except 
for agencies whose programs deal exclusively with Negroes, the 
majority of agencies have not had Negro board members; they 
have employed some Negro professional staff, but not clerical help. 
Until recently, the Community Chest resisted every attempt to 
include a Negro on its board. 

The Family Service Organization has assumed leadership and 
moved faster than other social agencies in Louisville. But even its 
development has taken fifty years. Significant dates are: 1883, our 
agency established; 1905, services extended to Negroes; 1917, first 
Negro staff member employed; 1929, Negro membership group 
established; 1943, Negro board member elected; 1946, Negro cleri- 
cal staff employed; 1949, white and Negro membership integrated; 
1951, white staff members assigned to Negro supervisor; 1954, white 
students assigned to Negro caseworker; 1955, one nonsegregated 
case load established. The direction of our policies is for complete 
integration. Our program has not been spectacular and has had its 
discouraging and painful moments. The developments came chron- 
ologically with the board, the membership, the staff, and clients. 

With a community-wide representative membership, the agency’s 
board is composed solely of individuals free of vested interests, free 
to act independently in the interests of the agency and the com- 
munity. Early in 1943 our Negro membership group asked that a 
Negro represent Negro interests. This was unanimously rejected, 
since it violated our policy of no vested interests. The board agreed, 
however, that the Nominating Committee should consider all possi- 
bilities for potential board members. In the fall the committee 
turned in a majority recommendation for the nomination of a Ne- 
gro, placing emphasis on his knowledge of the agency, his con- 
tribution as a professional man, and his interest in the total com- 
munity. Inevitably, the discussion focused on his being a Negro. 
Out of sixteen members present, the vote was ten to six for the 
nomination. He was elected at the annual meeting. 

An analysis of the vote revealed that of the six members opposed, 
two were young and two were older women. The younger ones re- 
peatedly stated that Negroes had nothing to offer the agency, and 
later they resigned. The two older women and two businessmen 
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expressed the fear the agency was submitting to a pressure group 
and in doing so would open the door for other pressures and lose 
the effectiveness of independent action. They accepted the majority 
vote. 

The ten voting for the nomination included two older women, 
one of wealth and one of moderate income, both noted for their 
activities in improving social conditions. They and the president 
stressed the responsibility of the board to carry out the agency's 
major function of maintaining wholesome family life; board meet- 
ings were not for social luncheons. Eight professional men expressed 
shame that the Negro group had had to bring to the agency’s atten- 
tion the fact that there were Negroes of broad interests with a con- 
tribution to make. They stated that agencies like ours needed to 
take leadership in using civic-minded Negro leaders, or pressure 
groups might promote less civic-minded Negroes. They pointed 
out the board included men and women of various religious beliefs, 
that they were picked as individuals, not as representatives of a 
creed, and that the potential board member was a civic-minded 
individual, and as such was being nominated. 

Since then other Negroes have been elected with no discussion 
of race. One aftereffect is worth repeating. The older man who was 
opposed later modified his deep-seated cultural feelings on segrega- 
tion. The board, discussing the fair employment practice law, 
brought out the usual ramifications. The president asked the Negro 
board member to comment. He calmly stated he was in favor of the 
law, but recognized that people’s feelings could not be legislated. 
He felt that the responsibility of its success fell on the Negro, and 
from his knowledge of employers he believed they were interested 
in production. If Negroes did as well as, or better than, white men, 
employers would be glad to employ them. Later our elderly board 
member said, “Young man, I want to shake your hand. I’m proud 
to serve on the board with you.” Meeting together on common 
problems, getting to know each other, developed mutual respect. 

Our monthly membership meetings offered great opportunities 
for integration. They are now called Family Service Organization 
Community Councils. They are composed of people representative 
of the community—doctors, lawyers, ministers, personnel men, 
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labor leaders, teachers, employers, housewives, nurses, business 
men and women, and members of various clubs. They are our 
sounding board for new programs; they interpret community think- 
ing to the agency, and agency function to the community. They are 
an outgrowth of the early neighborhood committees. The Negro 
committees originally concerned themselves with the problems of 
our Negro clients, such as the need for day nurseries, better housing, 
etc. The councils make yearly recommendations to the board. Joint 
meetings with board and staff always brought praise for their ex- 
cellent work. 

As agency planning changed, to economize on staff time and to 
focus discussion on total agency problems, the councils were or- 
ganized into a luncheon group and an afternoon group. The Negro 
group, primarily educators, preferred the afternoon hour. Since 
the same program was discussed at both meetings, frequently Negro 
staff members, and sometimes Negro committee members, led dis- 
cussions in both groups. The personalities and the professional 
quality of our Negro staff greatly impressed our white membership. 
Some members commented that it was their first contact with Negro 
people of education and of cultural interests similar to their own. 

Our staff took leadership in bringing about integration of the 
two groups by the simple device of adding to the usual question- 
naire asking for comments and suggestions, sent to all members at 
the close of the year, the question: “Which group, luncheon or 
afternoon, do you wish to attend?”” When the evaluation committee 
and the membership committee, composed of members from both 
councils met, the question of segregation was raised. Several mem- 
bers and the staff took it for granted that this was not a factor. 
Members signed up according to the convenience in time, and in 
1949 a few white members were in the afternoon group and a few 
Negroes in the noon group. Each group elects its own officers. The 
proof of complete integration is that for 1954-55 the chairmen of 
both groups are Negroes. As a result of this integration, the agency 
lost only one member from its total membership group. This man 
could not handle his feelings about segregation and dropped his 
membership, although he still respects the agency. The total mem- 
bership of the group now varies from eighty to a hundred, and the 
quality of the white and Negro representatives of the community 
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is the highest of any group in the total community. In the early days 
of annual meetings Negroes were either excluded or segregated. As 
our social consciousness grew, the board decided against meetings 
in which the total group could not participate, and did away with 
luncheons until recently, when places were found where the entire 
group could meet for luncheon. 

It was in connection with the staff that I found it the hardest to 
discipline my rebellious spirit. I was shocked and angered at the 
problems I found twenty-five years ago in our agency. Staff parties 
excluded the Negro or segregated him. We had no segregated wait- 
ing rooms or offices, but some of the staff imposed a subtle segrega- 
tion. Some white stenographers objected to taking dictation from 
Negro workers. Negro clients pleaded for white workers, who were 
paternalistic and gave more. Negro staff members were condescend- 
ing to Negro clients. Objective analysis revealed that, except for 
the supervisory group, the staff was untrained, with little knowl- 
edge of human behavior. Some white and some Negro staff members 
were punitive. When I discharged a Negro worker, I was unpre- 
pared for the uproar in the community, not from the Negro group, 
but from prominent white people who were sponsoring her. Grad- 
ually, as staff replacements were made with professional people, 
understanding and mutual respect developed. 

During the war shortage of clerical staff, we employed our first 
Negro stenographer. I worried. How would the white clients react? 
How would the young clerical staff accept her? Where would she 
eat? “The boy friend overseas” was the common denominator. All 
our young people had boy friends overseas. In the rest room they 
gathered together to eat, read, and write letters. When a Negro 
secretary was added, the integration was so complete that difficult 
situations developed and were resolved. The solidarity of the group 
was such that they would go for a walk and unthinkingly stop for 
ice cream, and only at the door of the store would they realize the 
Negro girls could not enter. Quickly a white girl would shop for 
ice cream cones. My worries were unnecessary. 

Further advancement developed when the supervisor of the ap- 
plication department resigned and suggested an experienced Negro 
caseworker for the job. What a struggle! My personal convictions 
were in conflict: How will other agencies accept this? How will our 
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staff react? What will the board say? What about our white clients? 
What about the Negro worker herself? Could she take the hurts to 
which she might be exposed? With whom should I discuss the de- 
cision? Should I make explanations to the staff, to the board, to the 
community? The answers lay in our “Job Classification and Per- 
sonnel Practices,” which contain nothing about race or creed, stip- 
ulating only personal, professional qualifications and performance. 
My responsibility was clear. 

There was normal discussion with the Negro worker’s own 
supervisor, the casework supervisor, as to her readiness for such 
advancement, and both of us discussed with her problems such as 
handling displaced anger from staff members, her own forthright- 
ness and inclination to be outspoken, and the unpredictable re- 
actions from the community. Could shé take hurts and unpleasant- 
ness in her stride, and carry on without being subjective? She 
considered several days before deciding to accept the position. 
Staffs of other agencies immediately responded positively. Her 
over-all concern for people, her sincere effort to understand the 
problems of other agencies, particularly of the public agency, her 
willingness to be flexible and to meet emergencies, have helped 
maintain this positive relationship. Our own staff was ambivalent, 
proud of the agency’s action, but also fearful. Anxiety was present 
in all of us. Most agencies have periodic staff blow-ups. Later, when 
we had evidence of unrest, it was unusually hard to decide what 
was reality. 

Gradually, we were able to sort out the issues. Many factors un- 
related to this supervisor entered into the unrest. Otherwise, apart 
from over-all anxiety, and possibly in a few instances of some un- 
conscious feelings, the race element was not a factor in itself. As 
with all new supervisors, in her desire to do a good job, to prove 
herself and her race, the supervisor, pushed for perfection and 
drove herself and her staff too hard. As she became more com- 
fortable in her supervision and felt more secure as our anxiety 
lessened, she was better able to expect from her staff performances 
according to their training and experience. Her workers have 
developed, and two have gone on to responsible jobs in other com- 
munities, fully aware of, and articulate about, her part in their 
development. With this experience back of us it was easy to assign 
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supervision of white students to a Negro caseworker. The Kent 
School of Social Work was fully in accord, for it had had a success- 
ful experience with the practice in our public agency. This develop- 
ment has been successful in our agency. 

The Negro caseworker supervising white students is also the one 
to whom we assigned the first so-called ‘“‘nonsegregated case load” 
in January, 1955. From the time the agency first served Negroes 
it had had some nonsegregated case loads, since white workers have 
carried both Negro and white clients. Our professional literature 
is filled with articles on “Understanding the Negro Client,” “Case- 
work with Negro People,” and so on. I find no articles on casework 
with white people or understanding the white client. How, then, 
did we decide to give white clients to a Negro caseworker? Did we 
have any criteria for selecting the clients we would assign to her? 
Did we have criteria for the selection of the Negro caseworker to 
whom we would give this responsibility? 

First, necessity was a major factor. Secondly, our caseworker was 
responsible, for she rightly questioned our complacency in think- 
ing we had a nonsegregated policy. Next, we found in all the case- 
work articles on understanding the Negro client the basic princi- 
ples of understanding the white client. For years our Negro case- 
worker and supervisor, in their normal application activities, had 
established that the client in trouble responds to the application 
worker, white or Negro, who gives professional consideration and 
quickly arranges for an appointment. Let us analyze these facts. 
The agency had waiting for assignments clients who needed the 
most skilled casework services. The most experienced, skilled case- 
worker available was our Negro caseworker. She had carried a 
nonsegregated case load in her field-work placement in Chicago 
and was convinced that the client’s major interest was in getting 
help with his problem. We used the same criteria for assignment 
of cases to this worker as we did throughout the agency, namely, 
careful consideration of the client’s problem and the particular 
skills of the case worker. We have not had a long enough experi- 
ence yet to evaluate this service, but there is every indication that 
our caseworker’s skills are as productive with her white clients as 
they have been with her Negro clients. 

Let me focus on the development in casework practice. Consider 
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the following terms: “the tenant-farm family”; “the migrant- 
worker's family’’; ‘‘the houseboat family”’; “the urban family’; “the 
rural family”; ‘“‘the unmarried mother.” What have we learned from 
special consideration of these particular groups? Merely that the 
same principles that apply to these families apply to all families. If 
we are to help a client, we must know him in relation to his family 
and his cultural background. We need to know how his physical and 
emotional needs were met in childhood and how he has met and is 
meeting his daily problems. An analyst told me recently that in her 
specialization of analyzing patients of Oriental and other nation- 
alities she had found that once the over-all protective outer surface 
had been penetrated the little old ego was there, the same in all its 
ramifications as in all her other patients. 

| What can we draw from our experiences? And what of the future? 
We still have a long way to go. We are now studying why only a 
small fraction of the Negro community is using the agency. Our 
Negro staff members need to reexamine their feelings so that they 
may assume more leadership in Southern problems by attending 
Southern regional institutes, where they feel they are not so free 
as in some of the other institutes. Our total development has not 
been spectacular. There has been little or no discussion about what 
we have done. We do not know how many, if any, of the community 
people, including some of our board and membership group, know 
quite the extent to which we have developed an integrated staff 
and caseload. In our conviction that this move has been right for 
us at this time, we must not close our eyes to the possibility of some 
future failures. We will need to study our results objectively in 
order that we can strengthen our skills and avoid future mistakes. 
Our experiences will help other agencies to avoid the mistakes we 
make and to benefit by our successes. We will need to consider more 
carefully the reality of preparing the client for his caseworker, not 
necessarily in terms of Negro or white, but more in preparation for 
the kind of help that the particular worker can give. ) 

The principles of good casework in all areas of this process of de- 
segregation and integration are important. As social workers we 
must always be way out ahead of the client in our understanding 
of his problems and his situation. We must have our eyes on the 
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ultimate goal, never losing sight of it and always being alert to the 
readiness of the client to move ahead. We have learned that some- 
times when in our enthusiasm we have moved too fast and have 
pushed the client beyond his readiness and capacity, the client has 
regressed, and we have thereby delayed his ultimate success. 

In the process of desegregation and integration we must avoid this 
danger of pushing prematurely. We must keep our eye on the goal 
of equal opportunity for each individual to develop himself to 
the fullest degree of his capacity for a happy, useful life. We must 
be far in advance of the community as to the next logical steps. 
We must, step by step, lead the way, giving a little tug forward or a 
push ahead when the going is rough. We must be alert to the readi- 
ness of the community to take even the tiniest step. I do not like the 
word “tolerance,” probably because it denotes condescension, and 
because so many advocates of tolerance are critical and completely 
intolerant of people with different ideas. We cannot expect a state, 
a city, or a social agency in a community where the population is 
go percent Negro to become integrated overnight. If we provide 
knowledge along with opportunities for positive experiences for 
Negroes and white people of common interests we will find anxiety 
and fear of the unknown disappearing. We need to remember that 
we ardent, rebellious souls have to discipline ourselves. The ulti- 
mate quality of maturity is to forego immediate gratification in the 
interest of greater, lasting gratification in the future. 


DISCUSSION 


by EDWIN C. BERRY 


Sacazcanon, in all its hideous and uncivilized forms, 
has always been wrong. Now it is unconstitutional. Those of us 
trained in social work have always known this. It is inescapably true 
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for social workers who profess to believe in the “dignity of the 
individual” and “worth of the human personality” that if segrega- 
tion is wrong in public education, it is wrong in social services and 
everywhere else. 

That we have not offered the total services and resources of our 
agencies to all people who need them, without penalty or differ- 
entiation because of color, is evident. In terms of services the range 
of differentiations has been great—all the way from total and overt 
exclusion to indifference, to extending limited service and partici- 
pation, to patronizing the nonwhite client. I do not know which of 
the four is the most destructive technique but I strongly suspect the 
patronizing approach is the most devastating. 

The social services, particularly in the North where outward 
manifestations of prejudice on the service level are no longer popu- 
lar, are likely to treat the nonwhite paternalistically rather than, 
as in the past, as a scapegoat. We see this more vividly in social 
group work situations than in the other social work disciplines. For 
in these group situations, if there is only one nonwhite member 
he (or she) inevitably must become at least the vice president, 
whether he has the capacity or not. This is substitution of the mascot 
role for the scapegoat. Neither role is one of equal treatment. 

The scapegoat technique still appears, but in subtle form. How 
often have you heard a social worker complain of efforts which 
seem to have failed with a nonwhite client, “I lean over back- 
ward . . .” She probably did, too, in an effort to keep her prejudice 
from showing, and in her utterance inadvertently placed her finger 
directly on this cause of poor rapport while she (probably subcon- 
sciously) attempted to place the blame on the hapless client. 

( Our culture has ill prepared us for life in the equalitarian society 

which we are called upon now to help produce. Our culture has 
equipped us with an uncanny ability to rationalize to ourselves 
and others as to why in the area of integration we should: 

1. Do nothing—ignore the problem 

2. Do very little—token service 

3. Do it very slowly—gradualism 

4. Do very little, do it very slowly, and do it very much later— 
the thousand-year plan. | 
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“Skin color in American society has become so all important that 
it supersedes all other qualities of the individual. Color in the 
person is so meaningful and apparent that often, too often, in- 
dividuals seize upon and use color differences as an easy explana- 
tion for deep-seated emotional problems and barriers unrelated to 
race. Frequently, the Urban League is called upon to advise other 
agencies concerning staff or client difficulties which arise across 
racial lines. Generally, a single interview reveals no racial prob- 
lem. Frequently, we discover hostilities, unreasonable demands, 
immaturity, irresponsibility on the part of one, or both, of the 
principals, but the racial identity of the people had nothing what- 
soever to do with the altercation. }) 

/ If two individuals experiencing interaction are of the same race 
the matter is generally regarded as interpersonal; if they are of 
different races, frequently the situation is thought of as interracial, 
thereby involving all the members of both races in a situation 
between two people. This resistence, or inability, on the part of 
many social workers to see and regard people as people and not as 
members of another group is a decided deterrent to smooth agency 
integration. | 

I am not denying that there are such things as racial blocks. 
However, they are a part of a great system of potential blocks, and 
no person should assume that race is the cause simply because a 
situation may be biracial or multiracial. 

Miss Taylor has made a major contribution to the subject of 
integration in social work. Her frank evaluation of what has hap- 
pened in one agency could be repeated for many agencies if spokes- 
men were honest and secure enough to tell the truth. 

The record which Miss Taylor has presented reveals that the 
agency moved with excruciating slowness, uncertainty, ambiv- 
alence, and anxieties. The agency established no firm policy on 
race. Those in top positions held myriad fears and transferred them 
to others. Some staff persons (probably clerical), it is stated, in- 
stituted “subtle” segregation in the waiting room. They would not 
have assumed this responsibility if the policy and supervision had 
been as clear and firm in this area as in others. I raise the question: 
On what other agency procedure did staff, by itself, establish policy? 
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The same might be said of stenographers’ objecting to dictation 
by Negro workers. This is faulty administration; for if such un- 
mitigated insubordination is allowed to proceed unabated, it will 
grow and soon leave the agency in an impossible situation. 

I cannot avoid the conclusion that Miss Taylor misunderstood 
rather seriously the board interchange about fair employment 
practices legislation. You will recall that after discussion with the 
“usual ramifications,” the president turned to the Negro board 
member and asked him to comment. The Negro member dutifully 
reiterated the race clichés consonant with Southern mores: “atti- 
tudes could not be legislated”; “responsibility for its success fell 
upon the Negro”; and “when Negroes became better workers they 
would get better jobs.” Subsequently, the white board member 
clasped the Negro and said, “Young nian, I want to shake your 
hand. I’m proud to serve on the board with you.” The interpreta- 
tion drawn by Miss Taylor was that “meeting together on common 
problems, getting to know each other, developed mutual respect.” 

My interpretation of the same situation has probably been 
suggested in my review of this point. The Negro felt called upon to 
utter exactly what he thought the white board members wanted him 
to say. The white board member shook hands out of relief, not 
admiration. I will add one final thought—to have spoken as he 
did, the Negro revealed that he was of little value to the board, for 
he was either completely dishonest or an unadulterated knuckle- 
head. 

Miss Taylor should be thanked for her forthright statement that 
necessity caused them to hire the first Negro clerical workers and 
also brought about the first undifferentiated case assignment. This 
too, I believe, can be examined as symbolical of social agencies 
throughout the North and border regions of the United States. In- 
stead of our agencies offering leadership to our society in integra- 
tion, we have almost been dragged, kicking and screaming, into the 
last half of the twentieth century. The real leadership for improve- 
ment has been provided by political, labor, religious, journalistic, 
and other groups, not oriented to the social work concept. 

The following points, I feel, are fundamental: 

1. All social work should move immediately and rapidly toward 
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integration on all levels of operation—client, staff, and board. This 
should become a goal of the social work profession and each unit 
thereof. 

2. Social workers must realize when they vacillate, procrastinate, 
and rationalize in this vital area of human relations they place the 
democratic goal in jeopardy. They deny service to certain people 
and by so doing, set a low tone for community activity toward 
integration. The very nature of our work establishes levels of 
community decency. 

3. Social work must offer leadership in areas of its expertness. 
Integration is such an area. Social workers must not simply wait 
around to see when the community is ready for movement. They 
have the responsibility to help ready the community. Professionals 
are making a negligible contribution to constructive social change 
if that change would occur as well and as rapidly without them. 

4. The concept of leadership which I propound is borne out by 
the programs of the National Conference of Social Work. This 
year, 1955, we are giving a great deal of needed attention to inte- 
gration and desegregation. Why could not we have had this em- 
phasis in some previous years and offered the guidance and prestige 
of our profession to the country and the world on this great issue? | 

5- Social work must move rapidly, as must our entire nation. We 
must accelerate our action because people—human beings—are 
being developed, and destroyed, by what happens to them now. 
World patterns are in process of making and remaking, and the 
shape in which these patterns are molded will determine the course 
of world history and may even determine the date of destruction 
of modern civilization. 

In this rapid movement it is the solemn responsibility of social 
workers to bring about required social change as rapidly as possible 
without causing community convulsions. In order to accomplish 
this we must always “test the line” and ascertain what the traffic 
will bear. Testing the line is an absolute requirement; for otherwise 
we can never be sure, and may remain well in arrears, of the poten- 
tial level of activity. 

The inventory of things which have happened to improve inter- 
group relations in the last dozen years is astonishing: 
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. Integration in graduate schools and colleges 

. Integration in the Armed Forces 

. Integration in organized baseball and other sports 
. Industrial integration in the North and the South 

5. Supreme Court decisions regarding restrictive covenants, in- 
terstate travel, and education 

6. Fair employment practice laws enacted in thirteen states and 
thirty-five cities 

7. Employment of nonwhites as instructors and professors in 
major colleges throughout the North and in one Southern city 

8. Repeal of the Alien Land Law 

g. Naturalization for Orientals 

10. Liberalized government attitude toward Indians 

11. Negroes voting and holding elective offices in many Southern 
cities 

12. Nonwhites working on jobs running the gamut of profes- 
sional, industrial, and commercial pursuits which would have been 
considered beyond comprehension as recently as 1945 

13. Between 1940 and 1950, 237 percent improvement in the 
dollar income of Negroes in the United States. 

I cite these few examples from the total inventory of like illustra- 
tions for one reason: to demonstrate the great vitality and potential 
we Americans have to cause change, and to absorb change, in inter- 
group relations. 

The interracial progress during the next twelve years will be 
even more remarkable. It will move more smoothly and more 
rapidly with the help and prestige of social work; but it will happen 
with, or without, social work cooperation. 
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Social Work and Public School 
Desegregation 


by M. LEO BOHANON 


“Soci WELFARE AGENCIES have for many years been 
pioneering for the elimination of prejudices and discrimination 
—a trend which has been accelerated by the Supreme Court de- 
cision of May 1954.” ? If this statement is true, and we do not 
say it is not, the “pioneering” has been of such a timorous, hush- 
hush, slow, and gradual nature as to be almost unnoticeable, if not 
unmeasurable, when compared with racial integration gains in the 
fields of entertainment, professional athletics, industrial employ- 
ment, and politics—to name a few. 

When the question, “What can social work do to help our public 
schools meet the problems of desegregation?” was put to forty-three 
executives of local Urban League affiliates and to a dozen other 
social work executives, whose professional interests were not pri- 
marily concerned with integration and race relations, the responses 
were almost uniformly the same. As a professor of social work in one 
of the nation’s top schools of social work summed it up, “My general 
reaction is that social work agencies would do well to set their own 
houses in order. . . . I suspect that school people are already ahead 
of us.” 

Perhaps some insight into the capability and competency of social 
work to assist in educational desegregation might be gleaned from a 
random, but not wholly scientific, sampling of what social work 
has done since the Supreme Court decision of May, 1954. In March, 
1955, Questionnaires were mailed to sixty executives of local Urban 
League affiliates located in twenty-nine states and the District of 


1 National Social Welfare Assembly Bulletin, No. 3, March 15, 1955, cover. 
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Columbia. Two general sets of questions were raised on the activity, 
or nonactivity, of professional social work organizations (in the 
respective League communities) in the promotion of public school 
desegregation since the decision: The questions were: (1) “What 
has social work done?” and (2) “What do you see social work doing?” 
The writer was especially interested in obtaining reports on the 
activity of professional social work associations since most, if not 
all, association by-laws endorse the principle of democratic prac- 
tices; professional social work associations, because of the scope 
of their membership, would be expected to be more alert to social 
work responsibilities in the promotion of public school desegrega- 
tion; and professional social work associations would be less vul- 
nerable to disciplinary action by those who opposed their position 
and/or action in the promotion of desegregation in education. 

Local Urban League executives were asked to supply answers to 
the following questions, based on their experience in their local 
communities: 

1. Has any organized professional social work association in your 
city taken a position on public school desegregation? 

2. Has public school desegregation been discussed in any social 
work association in which you hold membership? 

g. Has any social work association or organization in your city 
initiated a program designed to assist in the elimination of public 
school segregation? 

4. Has any social agency in your city made any changes in either 
its policy, program, or employment practices since the Supreme 
Court decision of May, 1954? 

Forty-three executives responded as indicated in the table below. 

Perhaps the most depressing item in the returns, from the Urban 
League viewpoint, was that not a single social agency, eleven 
months after the Supreme Court decision, was reported having 
made any changes in either policy or practices with respect to 
Negroes. 

Of the ten associations which initiated programs designed to 
promote public school desegregation, four were in Southern states. 
Two of the programs consisted of the drafting and presenting of 
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REPORT ON ACTION ON SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 
BY SociAL WorK ASSOCIATIONS AND AGENCIES IN 43 CITIES 





Changed 
Discussed Policy or 
School Deseg- Initiated Practices > 
Took Position regationin Programato as Result of 
on on School Association» Foster School Supreme 
of Cities Desegregation & Meetings Desegregation Court Decision 
Location Reporting Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
NewEngland 3 3 3 3 3 
East 4 2 2 4 3 1 4 
Midwest 19 2 17 6 #18 3 16 19 
West 3 8 1 2 3 8 
Far West 3 1 2 : -s 3 3 
South 11 2 9 , *¢@ 4 7 11 
Total 43 > «+36 19 24 10 33 43 


® Refers to professional social work associations. 

» Refers to professional social work agencies. 
specific suggestions on desegregation to boards of education; an- 
other was the organizing of a citizens committee to support public 
school integration and provide help to school officials. Programs 
sponsored by associations in Eastern and Midwestern cities were 
limited to the holding of public forums on desegregation. 

As one might expect, social workers were long on talk, nineteen 
associations having discussed public school desegregation in their 
meetings. New England cities reported no discussions because, as 
one respondent put it, “we have a long history of integrated 
schools.” Seven of the eleven Southern cities reported holding dis- 
cussion programs on school desegregation. In three of these pro- 
grams the American Association of Social Workers, the American 
Association of Group Workers, and the State Conference of Social 
Work took the leadership. 

The number of individual social work associations reported tak- 
ing public affirmative positions on public school desegregation was 
seven. In four different cities local chapters of the AASW publicly 
endorsed the Supreme Court decision. In one city the AASW’s legal 
representative appeared as an amicus curiae in Federal Court to 
recommend the immediate and total outlawing of all segregated 
practices in public school education. The American Association 
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of Medical Social Workers, the Orthopsychiatric Association, and 
the AAGW also publicly endorsed public school desegregation in 
three other cities. 

The next question which was asked of both League and non- 
League social work executives was: “What do you see social work 
doing?” 

The responses from non-League executives stressed: “desegrega- 
tion among their own [social work] agencies . . . create a social 
climate within a community which would aid schools”; ‘“‘aware- 
ness of agency-community relations [must be] developed in schools 
of social work”’; “social work to take a solid stand [on desegregation] 
leading the way to faster instigation of integrated programs.” A 
number of these executives spelled out specific programs of action 
for social work and social work agencies. 

League executives also made specific suggestions. Of the 43 
polled, 38 felt all social work associations should publicly endorse 
the principles of public school desegregation; 35 saw social work 
carrying out a program geared to desegregation through closer work- 
ing with boards of education; 40 recommended the elimination of 
racial segregation in social welfare services; and 39 believed that 
the elimination of segregation and discrimination in professional 
social work employment would help the school desegregation pro- 
gram. 

In cities and states where public schools had long been integrated 
and school desegregation as such was not a problem, six Urban 
League executives proposed that social work organizations work to 
eliminate the segregated residential pattern, the thought being that 
there can never be true school integration while a racially seg- 
regated residential pattern exists. Significantly, only two social work 
executives (non-League) felt the profession of social work has no 
responsibility for the school desegregation program. These two 
executives, who, incidentally, reside in a city known for its classical 
adherence to Southern folkways and mores, bluntly said that any 
activity on the part of social workers in this area should be as lay 
citizens and not as members of the social work profession. 

It would appear, therefore, that on the basis of the information 
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and opinions obtained from those polled by the writer, social work 
and social workers can best help the public school desegregation 
program by: 

1. Bringing current social work practices, services, and profes- 
sional employment into line with social work philosophy 

2. Providing leadership, educational and operational, in the 
promotion of public school desegregation 

3. Taking a more active part in the support and promotion of 
programs designed to eliminate racial segregation in American 
life 

4. Endorsing publicly the principles of public school integration 

A number of professional social work associations, agencies, and 
workers have accepted the challenge and are assuming some respon- 
sibility for racial integration. The Community Chest of Denver; 
Community Welfare Council of Greenville, South Carolina; Social 
Planning Council of St. Louis; and planning councils of Akron, 
Ohio; Charleston, W.Va.; Gary, Ind.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Shreve- 
port, Louisiana; and Springfield, Illinois, have all made notable 
beginnings. Also, a growing number of national welfare agencies, 
namely, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., National Feder- 
ation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, Y.M.C.A. Na- 
tional Council, and the Y.W.C.A. National Board have in process 
projects designed to eliminate segregation in their individual pro- 
grams. The National Urban League and all its affiliates were among 
the first to place added program emphasis in furtherance of public 
school desegregation. Desegregation is not a new challenge to social 
work, albeit it is one which social work in the past has been too 
content to avoid, evade, or compromise with. 

What James H. Tipton had to say about teachers and community 
leaders in his book Community in Crisis, which deals with the 
elimination of segregation from our public school system, might 
well be said of social work and social workers. Dr. Tipton’s point 
was: “Too often a critical community conflict finds the leaders who 
must deal with it completely unprepared. In few cases have the 
training and experience of school administrators and teachers, or 
community leaders, for that matter, prepared them to deal skill- 
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fully and democratically with the human relations aspects of their 
jobs.” ? 

What better ways are there to get this needed “training and ex- 
perience” and to give added push to public school and all other 
desegregation programs than that of setting our “own houses in 
order”? 


2 James H. Tipton, Community in Crisis; the Elimination of Segregation from a 
Public School System (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953), p. 6. 
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Tension Points in Public School 
Desegregation 


by MARGARET W. RYAN 


) 1946 AND 1954 six states bordering the South 
either amended state school laws or moved toward stricter enforce- 
ment of older statutes requiring desegregation in public schools. In 
the summer of 1953 teams of social scientists, under the auspices 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, studied the effect 
of desegregation on twenty-four communities in New Jersey, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, New Mexico, and Arizona. One conclusion to be 
drawn from analysis of these studies is that there seem to be specific 
points in the process—related to timing, to the method selected, or 
to the direction of student and teacher movement—where tensions 
are most apt to appear. Without trying to discuss the process in 
detail, some communities will be used to illustrate tension points 
where work in human relations may be needed. 

To avoid confusion in terminology, “desegregation” is used to 
denote any process of bringing Negro and white children and 
teachers into the same schools; “integration” has to do with partici- 
pation of Negroes and whites in the same activities with a maxi- 
mum of cooperation. 

A direct challenge to customary ways typically arouses anxiety 
and resistance. The announcement of a changed policy with regard 
to desegregation caused more public protest than did the actual 
transition, which usually removed vague apprehensions, substitut- 
ing for them concrete technical, economic, and administrative 
problems as well as problems in human relations. For example, in 
Gary, Indiana, when a desegregated high school announced inte- 
gration of student activities and sports, one white student led a mass 
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truancy movement which disrupted the schools of the city for al- 
most a year. When the school administration agreed on a firm inte- 
gration policy, the truant leaders were persuaded to work for inte- 
gration. 

That protests may be led by segments of the community dis- 
sociated from the school system is illustrated by Hobbs, New 
Mexico. Immediately following the Supreme Court decision, the 
school board announced a total desegregation plan for the fall of 
1954. Sporadic protests from white parents whose children would 
have to attend a former all-Negro elementary school were suddenly 
organized by a local preacher who was conducting a revival meet- 
ing. During the summer the possibility of violence loomed large 
in the minds of the school authorities. However, they held firm 
to the announced policy, and the opening of school saw no vio- 
lence and few disagreeable incidents. 

The only town studied in which violent acts accompanied the 
desegregation of schools was Cairo, Illinois. Cairo had been operat- 
ing segregated schools in defiance of state law. Without leadership 
from the school authorities in enforcing the law, the local National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People asked for as- 
sistance from the national organization. For a month before the 
spring term began, Negroes in Cairo were encouraged to try to 
register their children in schools formerly for whites. However, 
lack of established channels of communication between Negroes 
and whites, or between Negro leaders and the mass of Negro resi- 
dents, led to extreme tension between these groups. A bomb was 
exploded at the home of one Negro leader, crosses were burned, 
and numerous cases of intimidation reported. Very few Negro stu- 
dents succeeded in being transferred to formerly all-white schools. 
The result was a minimum of desegregation and increased social 
distance between whites and Negroes. 

Some methods used in the process of desegregation seem more 
likely than others to focus vocal dissatisfaction. For instance, the 
Indiana law of 1949 provided for gradual desegregation by grades, 
starting in the fall of 1949 with entering students in kindergarten, 
first grade, the first year of junior and of senior high school, and 
progressing to the following grades each year thereafter until all 
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grades were desegregated. Indianapolis defined junior high schools 
as elementary schools and avoided desegregation at this level for 
several years. The process was started at one elementary school 
in a lower middle-class neighborhood and aroused protest from 
parents there on the grounds that all schools should begin de- 
segregation at the same time. Charges of favoritism were fairly 
frequent. 

On the other hand, Salem, New Jersey—a small, conservative 
town with a long history of segregation in all community activities 
—managed complete desegregation without protest from any por- 
tion of the community. The school officials arranged a completely 
random distribution of both students and teachers, used all school 
buildings for the most suitable grades, and made no exceptions in 
original assignments to classes. Salem did not have school districts 
or sharp residential segregation to complicate its problem. 

In larger communities no districting or “school of choice” tended 
to place the burden of choice on parents or students and to com- 
plicate administrative procedures for the school authorities. The 
geographical features of Atlantic City and sharp residential segrega- 
tion, for instance, meant that under such a rule, numbers of white 
students retreated to more distant schools in solidly white neigh- 
borhoods as Negro students registered in increasing numbers in 
some of the centrally located schools. Without student movement 
to biracial schools, the school administration assigned teachers to 
schools with students predominantly of the opposite race. 

Evansville, Indiana, maintained two schools in each district but 
allowed students to choose the one they wished to attend, so long 
as it was not overcrowded. In a very Southern atmosphere most 
Negro parents elected to keep their children in the schools they 
had been attending. However, the Mayor’s Committee on Human 
Relations was active, and a number of changes toward desegrega- 
tion in other community services have been made in the past few 
years. 

Charges of free use of the transfer privilege for some segments of 
the community also increased resentment among parents whose 
children were not granted this privilege. In Camden, New Jersey, 
such charges were made against the school administration after the 
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new constitution went into effect in 1948. Apparently, both Negro 
and white parents used “guardian addresses” during the first year 
to avoid placing their children in desegregated schools. 

Where facilities and equipment of schools in a dual system were 
unequal, experience seems to indicate that less tension was caused 
by moving Negro students to schools formerly maintained for 
whites than to reverse the process. Where facilities were more or less 
equal, tension was less evident. 

In Elkhart, Indiana, a small elementary school for Negroes only 
was closed and the students and teachers distributed among the 
other elementary schools. This was accomplished with the assist- 
ance of the P.T.A. of the closest elementary school for whites and 
was counted a complete success in human relations. When the 
former Negro school was reopened as ‘a desegregated kindergarten, 
public meetings were held to reassure all parents that the building 
had been renovated and the equipment made equal to that of other 
schools in the town. 

Burlington, New Jersey, had to use all its school buildings as 
desegregation started, but the schools for Negroes had been im- 
proved recently and were equal to those for whites. No organized 
protests were encountered in the change. 

Elementary school students tended to accept desegregated classes 
and to make very little distinction between playmates on the school 
grounds or in the classrooms. However, the study found no evidence 
of carry-over of friendships off the school grounds. High school 
students displayed a greater tendency to unfriendly acts toward 
newly arrived Negroes, although the dominant pattern appeared to 
be indifference. Where student activities and sports were inte- 
grated, tension was less evident than where such activities remained 
segregated. At social functions and in the school cafeterias, school 
officials reported that most students clustered in racial groups, what- 
ever the official school policy might be. 

A few white teachers displayed initial resistance to integrated 
facilities, but such resistance usually was short-lived. Some Negro 
teachers expressed apprehensions about integrated faculties, par- 
ticularly if most professional activities and community services were 
segregated. 
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When Phoenix, Arizona, began desegregation in the fall of 1953, 
it retained the high school for Negroes and announced that it would 
be kept open for as long as five years, even though student enroll- 
ment might shrink appreciably. However, in the spring of 1954, 
the school board reversed its decision, announced that the school 
would be closed and that at least two Negro teachers would be 
placed in each of the schools in the city. 

A short-lived protest was made in Camden to the assignment of a 
Negro principal to a school with a majority of white students. Some 
white students were withdrawn to private schools the first term, but 
at the beginning of the second term the principal had become so 
popular with parents and students that most of those who withdrew 
returned to the school. 

It seems evident that where white residents were not strongly 
opposed or where attitudes were unstructured, confused, or in flux, 
decisive importance attached to the firmness of school policy and 
action. Initial planning and conferences between the school ad- 
ministration and the faculty eased possible tensions and helped the 
teachers prepare for desegregated situations. Assignment of out- 
standing teachers of either race to the desegregated classes proved a 
satisfactory initial step in the process. 

Other factors influencing the ease of transition included the ex- 
tent of residential segregation, openness of channels of communica- 
tion between whites and Negroes, active groups working in human 
relations, and adequate school facilities prior to desegregation. 
These factors appeared to have more influence on the process than 
did either the actual number or the proportion of Negroes in the 
communities studied. 

The study also showed that student friction was slight and of 
relatively short duration, and that professional standards among 
teachers took precedence over personal attitudes between staff 
members or between teachers and students of different races. 





Segregation, Desegregation, and 
Integration’ 


by GEORGE S. MITCHELL 


Au AROUND THE GREAT BELT of populous countries in 
the warm climates of the earth those who have hitherto been dis- 
advantaged are pressing for recognition of human equality. Usu- 
ally they have met with opposition from privileged groups who 
have argued that the time has not come. I, myself, in common 
with many students of these matters, said for years that effort 
should go into achieving a basic economic equality, and that there- 
after the peoples would find an easy adjustment to equal human 
dignity. Some years ago I began to be aware of another solution, a 
solution which the moving finger scribes into current history. 

The book which opened my eyes was published in 1951 or so, 
at Cambridge, England. J. S. Furnivall had spent a lifetime in 
colonial administration in India, Burma, and East Africa, and had 
had a careful look at what the Dutch were doing in Java. Retired, 
home to England, he wrote a book called Colonial Policy and 
Practice. In it he said that the nations which held other nations in 
colonial subjection justified their rule by saying that they were 
bringing welfare, or well-being, to the backward peoples—and 
when the time was right, they would turn the people loose. “Yes,” 
he said, “some well-being is offered.” He instanced efforts in edu- 
cation, health, and soil conservation. ‘‘But,” he said, “the welfare 
doesn’t stick; it doesn’t take; it doesn’t spread.” “The answer is,” 
he said, “first you turn people loose, and then they make their own 
well-being.” Now that is a hard answer. Everywhere people squirm 
and twist when it is made. Ten years ago they came to so wise a 
man as Winston Churchill and said, ““Mr. Churchill, it’s time to 
turn India loose.” “Oh, no,” he said, “too soon. Divided people, 


* This paper is published in The Social Welfare Forum, 1955 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955) under the title “Segregation.” 
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largely illiterate, wretched poverty, no experience in self-govern- 
ment. Need more welfare. Many years yet before it is time.”” Well, 
another man came along and set India free. And they have done 
very well: stable government; honest elections; an independent, 
statesmanlike attitude toward all the problems of the world. It 
worked. And so it did in Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and many another country. 

Now the point is that the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a thunderclap of decision, adopted that answer for the United 
States. As to America’s whole relationship to its nonwhite minori- 
ties, what the Court said was: ‘Equality complete before the law.” 
And that, by our constitutional processes, is the way the United 
States makes up its mind. 

Be it noted in passing how very fortunate we are. As it has pro- 
ceeded elsewhere, this same conflict, this same surge of repressed 
peoples for equality of status, has been accompanied by violence, 
bitterness, sabotage, rebellion, Communism, war. In this country 
a battery of brilliant Negro lawyers, headed by a man named 
Thurgood Marshall, stands before nine justices and pleads for the 
full enforcement of the Constitution of the United States. That is 
legal, that is orderly, that is loyal, that is American. And it de- 
serves the whole country’s loyal, uncontentious, and American re- 
sponse in putting the decision into effect. 

Yet there will be opposition. Four states have breathed defiance, 
and several more have grumbled unbecomingly in hearings before 
the Court. Social workers possess and represent America’s highest 
skills in implementation of social change. What is your duty, and 
how will you do it? 

First let us recognize the difficulties. Come with me beyond the 
corn pone curtain. The region is organized, generally by contigu- 
ous subareas, into at least five distinct types of society. 

First we have mountains—nice rainy ones, with trees and pas- 
tures and corn lands—and an almost entirely white population of 
secure, though small-scale, farmers. And now there are industries 
climbing the hills. Desegregation there will save money, and needs 
only a small and quite possible adjustment in public sentiment. I 
expect it to come in the Appalachian and Ozark areas within a 
year or two. 
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Then there is the booming industrial South, with a sturdy farm 
population (overwhelmingly white), and thriving industrial cities 
in which white and Negro people receive all of industry’s pressures 
toward equality of status. Here desegregation is not so easy to 
achieve as in the mountains, but it is manageable within a reason- 
able period of time. 

Around the coast country are thinly peopled counties, mainly 
white. Traditionally dependent on the pine trees for a living, they 
are rapidly taking on paper, woodworking, oil, and chemical in- 
dustries. Resistance to desegregation will be strong, but many 
counties and towns may be expected to change over in a few years’ 
time. 

In the Southwest, where the country has too little rainfall for 
the profitable raising of cotton, slavery never took root. The local 
population, having admitted the children of the Mexican-Amer- 
ican minority to the schools, should not boggle at letting in the 
Negro children. 

Lastly, there is the old South, where slavery and cotton and the 
plantation were king. In this great area of land, stretching from 
tidewater Virginia down and over into east Texas, the counties 
run 40, 60, 80 percent Negro. Its farms are large, and its farm 
hands have long been poor and dependent. While the country has 
changed greatly in the last twenty years, its landowning classes 
have not greatly changed their minds—and most of them are of a 
mind which would be at home in white South Africa today. To 
the problem of difference of color is added the difference of caste. 
The sharp contrast in status between the propertied and the 
laborers on the land is unrelieved by any near-by industrial em- 
ployment; it is “do what the man says,” or leave. A million and 
more have left. But an old and settled societal framework remains. 
In nearly all these counties opening the public schools to Negroes 
will be angrily and stubbornly resisted. (It should be noted in 
passing that for complicated reasons it is the mind of these coun- 
ties which rules the legislatures of most of the states of the lower 
South.) 

So, on the basis of comparative institutional development, de- 
segregation in the public schools may be expected to be helped or 
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resisted in varying degrees. I would put as the areas of earliest 
change-over the mountains and the Southwest, with many indus- 
trial cities complying at almost the same time. The greatest re- 
sistance is predicted for the old plantation belt and the pine-woods 
country around the coast, though in patches within both there will 
be early compliance too. 

Now the law can hardly accommodate itself to historical geog- 
raphy. The best I can recommend is that law make itself plain 
and clear, and that the people and the courts do their early best 
to fetch into reality the promises.of legal right. 

America has a curious blind spot about this particular problem. 
We exercise ourselves expensively to build security and a hopeful 
future for tenants and laborers in Formosa or in India, but it is 
mighty hard to get farm tenants in Mississippi or South Carolina 
a written ten-year lease, or a loan of the purchase price of a farm, 
or even an agricultural training service. Under present circum- 
stances, in these areas, so pervasive is dependence, so infrequent 
is the Negro individual with property and status, that it is hard 
to see how men can quickly attain their lawful rights. Judicial 
decision freed Negroes to vote a decade ago, but the number of 
Negro voters in many old plantation counties runs to three or six, 
or seventeen, as against normal proportions in counties where 
Negroes have escaped in fact the old dependence. A statesmanship 
respectful of individual rights would do far more than has as yet 
been done to put individual economic and civic strength into 
those who work the older farm areas of the South. 

Are there some rules on how to help desegregate the schools? 

I find three master rules. One I call the “antiwobble.” And an- 
other, “get some people together.” Lastly, “press authority.” Any 
town that will follow all three rules can do the job quite neatly. 

The antiwobble is simple. Just make certain that the final legal 
authority in the situation intends to bring about desegregation, 
has a plan, and will go through with it. Otherwise, here is what 
happens. Those who do not want desegregation go to the authority 
and ask, “How do you feel about it?” If he knocks his head be- 
tween his hands and says “Oh, me! I just can’t decide,” they go 
back to their friends and say, ‘““We’ve got him on the run. Push 
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some more and he’s a goner.” They push him on down the road. 
And from then on all hell breaks loose. There are some special 
rules relating to the difficult job of unscrambling the confusion, 
but we shall not go into those. The main thing is that you cannot 
get things back together without saving authority’s face, and that 
comes high and slow. So, first of all, be sure that authority is not 
going to wobble. 

Secondly, get some people together. True, a person’s civil rights 
should not depend on the outcome of a public opinion poll, but 
there is need for some supporting opinion. It is not necessary to 
persuade everybody, or even a majority of the people; but as many 
as possible. And I can tell you the sound way to go about that. 
Arrange a number of small neighborhood discussion meetings, of 
white and Negro people together—P.T.A. members, or church peo- 
ple, or club ladies, or parents—people who have already some 
common link, culturally, educationally, economically, or other- 
wise. In the South such a group often spends the first afternoon 
just finding out that the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People does not have horns. In some places that 
takes three afternoons! Then they go on to find together the exact 
local facts, on a map: Where are the schools? What shape are they 
in? How old, how crowded? Where are the district lines? Where 
do the white people live and where do the colored people live? 
How many teachers are there, with what experience and what 
training and what tenure? How many kids, by grades? Which chil- 
dren walk how far to what schools, and which ones need transpor- 
tation? Then, if the two sets of schools are used as one, what actual 
changes in the racial make-up of the different grades and rooms 
will result? At this point what was to some citizens a bugaboo and 
an unknown becomes actual and described and personal and pos- 
sible. Before long the word will be pretty weil over town that 
some of them met together and figured out what desegregation 
would be like, and agreed that it could work—-so it is all right just 
to go ahead. 

Parenthetically, this follows the one sure rule in doing away 
with racial prejudice: get people of different groups, with some 
basis of likemindedness, to work together on a matter of common 
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interest. Two drops of that, and any amount of race prejudice dis- 
appears. So the task is to open the little bottle and spread some 
droplets around. But you have to do it; not just talk about do- 
ing it. 

Thirdly, press authority for lawful, honestly intended, and 
planned compliance. Persuade authority, if you can, by every 
method of reasoning, by accurate information, by show of such 
supporting opinion as you can muster. The group who got to- 
gether will often be the one to take on this job. If persuasion suc- 
ceeds, the result will be peace, purpose, and a proud community. 
If persuasion fails, use the courts—no disgrace, but a second-best 
method. 

A word for you and your own organizations: your first loyalty 
is to the Family Welfare Society or the Red Cross or the YWCA 
or the Girlfire Scouts, or what have you. Is your own house in 
order? 

Is your agency fair about staff jobs and promotions? Is your 
national board, your state board, your local board, one on which 
Negroes sit as equal and free participants in all the little squabbles 
that go with policy-making? Be sure that your own organization 
has recognized this new age and is free of discrimination and dis- 
courtesy and disrespect. Make headquarters a model. Then put 
the pressure on any nonconforming branches. You have a power- 
ful leverage. Even very reluctant communities, if they see you 
mean business, will begin to do what is right rather than lose 
their charter, or your support, or the dignity of their national 
affiliation. Be wise, but be firm. 

This business of practicing desegregation is not something to 
make somebody else do. If your organization insists on it, the 
next agency will find it far easier to do so. The oddity of lawfully 
desegregated public schools in a society with segregated minds is 
unpleasant to contemplate. And needless, if you among others will 
do what you know is right. 

I began with some theory about colonial nationalism and indi- 
vidual liberty. In this situation, in America, today, what is meant 
by “making people free,” or “turning people loose”? We are all 
loose, and free, and we are pleased with the cities and the counties 
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we live in. Ponder your own answer. Mine is, “‘respect for equal 
human dignity.” 

When in the back places we muster that, the job is nearly done. 
I think the right thing, in the South, is to open the whole process 
of government to Negro citizens. Elect, appoint, promote, invite, 
include. Here is a string of states in which from the beginning of 
their history that substantial part of the population which is Negro 
has been systematically and scornfully excluded from any least 
portion of public authority. Under those circumstances a people 
bends its whole mind to indirection and evasion. What a wonder 
it is that, thus excluded, Negro Southerners still believe in democ- 
racy and want to make it work! Open the doors of school boards 
and city councils and legislatures! Use Negro brains freely with 
anybody’s brains in determining how to get the schools operating 
in accordance with the Court’s decision. Opening the schools will 
be tough, in many places. If we use everybody's brains, everybody 
will help make it work. Negro people will be as responsible, as 
wise, as careful to improve the quality of the educational process 
as white people. And in this manner the job can be done within a 
period the shortness of which, a few years from now, will give 
America the biggest achievement she has ever had to be proud of. 

It is this incorporation of the Negro people into responsible, 
constructive, and mutually respectful American life which is the 
goal that goes by the name of “integration.” 











